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NEW JERSEY ANU NEW YORK 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


OFFER FOR SALE THROUGH THEIR FINANCIAL 
AGENTS, 


Messrs Knoblauch & Lichtenstein, 


37 Broad Street, New York, 
$500,000 or turn 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 (£200) EACH, 


Interest March Ist and September 1st, 
Payable in New York or London, 
at the option of the holders, 


Principal due 1893; at 874 and acerued Interest. 
G@>~ Particulars, Maps ani Pamphlets at sbove agency. 


1776 1876 
INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION. 
U.S. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SEVERAL ACTS OF 
the Congress of the United States, providing for the cele- 
bration of the 


Centennial Anniversary 


of Amencan Independence, there will be held in FAIR- 
MOUNT PARK, Philadelphia, in the year 1876, an 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of eat, ee, ae Products of the Soil and Mine. 
he ibition wil 0) on the 19th of A; 
closed on the 19th of October. amiere 





CE OF THE 


—— 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 


To secure for exhibits in the Buildings or the 
Park, early application should be made. The neces- 
sary forms for application, together with the Regulations 
for Exhibitors and needed information, will be forwarded 
on application to the Office ot the C 


_NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 





~~ Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued | or use in Europe, Uhina, 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
also C.rcular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 
Cable Transfers. 

mand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. "Bills opl- 
lected, and other B 


Greenebaum "Frothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL S(REKT,) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; i. g; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 


HEAD OFFICE, | (Somer we at Finch Lane), Ttread- 


{ No. 34 ol Bond Stree 
BRANCH i | Hos. at & 180 Tottenham Court Road; 


q ndgate Hill 
OFFICES. Now. 219 & 221 bieware Road ; 
6 &7 Lowndes — 


Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisev Carrtat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 








.N 





Parp-up CaPiITAL..----. £600,000 0 6 
ReseRvepD Funp..-~--- £170000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jones, Exq., Chairman. 

Henry Viovurs East, Esq. \Joaquix De Manena Esq. 

Arprew Lawrir, Esq. WituuaM Simpson, Esq. 

— Luoyrp, JONATHAN Taorp, Esq. 

Wa. McArtuveg, Esq. ” James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. Groner Youno, Esq. 

Wa. Macnavontan, Esq. 








Manager: 
A.rrep Groner Kennepr. 


Secreary—C. J. Wortn. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
eredconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is ae up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each yea! 

Demand Cheques and Exchange 1 honored against ap- 
proved previous or Credits 
opened against first-cl in London. 

ercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


‘Travellers’ Credits 





@, tabi 








A. T. GOSHORN, 





irector 


J. L. CAMPBELL, secretary, 


d when issued by Clients. and every de- 
~~ ot general Banking Business 
“FThe Oficer a of the not t 

The Officers and Clerks Bank are pledged ) 
| @aecioge the transaction of apy of its customers. 





| Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Surner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


tesuR 

CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE ie PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 


BROTHERS, 





KOUNTZE 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & C0.,|« 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 








NEW YORK BANKERS, 


BROWN BROTHERS &Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YURK; 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits ior ‘Travelers in Dodars for use 
nthe United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 








THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MaKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BELWEKN 
fuI8s COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAL BRITA oND 
({KELAND. 


POUSTPONEMENTS LMPOSSLBLE, 


—$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MURiGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND ot the N. Y. Lypusraia. Exurpii0n Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 

New York. 

2nd rremium Drawing - - Dee, 7th, 1674. 

3rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan. 4th, 1876, 
Every Bond will be Kedeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent tor :uterest. 

Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and tuil intourwation, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 

















Special Loans and C 1 Pa ‘aper 

Deposits received acd Soomeet phan ey on a Daily 
Belances 

Ckecks upon our House are collected through Clearing 
Honse as upon National and State Banks. 

Circular Letters of Cresijt, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C. Surtpon. Gro, R Howe... 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BAN KERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; ; 


ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRUULAR NOTES enna EXCHANGE 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 

Commercial and Travellers’ ‘Credits and Franc Ex 
hange on PARIS. 
Stocks and 


Railway and other LOANS negotiated. 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 








WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET N. Y. 





The Song Monarch ! : 
A new and most interesting book for 
- . . : 
Singing Classes, 

Full ot melodious Songs, Duets, Glees and 4-part Songs, 
all easy and perfectly adapted to a Singing School Course, 
but at the same time forming a collection, well suited for 
the use of Co.lege and other Choirs, Singing Societies, &G 
By H. R. Palmer, assisted by L, O. Kmerson. 


Price, 75 cts. Per dozen, $7.50. 





A most attractive Piano Piece : 
SOUVENIR De LIMA, MAZOURKA, $1.00. 
One of the “ Postuumous Works or L. M. Goruscu aux,” 





THE LEADER! 
A new and excellent collection of Music for 
° ie - 
Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes. 


Prepared by those most successful composers, 
H. R. Palmer of Chicago, and L, 0, Emerson of Boston. 


Price, - 88, or —s 00 Per Doz. 


For your next Sunday School Song Book, send for the 
Kuver or Lire, By Perkins and Bentley. 39 cts. 


All books and music sent post- ny for retail prio. 
OLIVER DITSON & 00., CHAS. H. DITSON & 6O., 
Boston, 711 Broadway, N. ¥, 
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THE ALBION. 














NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company 


229 Broadway, corner Barelay Street, N. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. 

Receive DEPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
paying \NTEREST on DAILY BALAN€ES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass — 

the CLEARING t:OUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
transfer-books, ri gister STUCKS, and act as TRUS 
TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and fo1 
ndividuals. 
WILLIAM H. FOSTER, President 
AN JREW MocKINNEY, Vice-President. 





O:REOTORS: 
Oharies Stanton T. W. Park, 
John H. Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
Abe ~ >... ae E. Orr 
Deorge 5 ilham lo: 
WilliamH. Breeden Aaron Clann” és 


George H. Brown, 
hristo; her Meyer 
G. P. Lowrey, 








WiWiam H., Fo-ter 
J UN ¥. BANKER, Seeretars- 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


B.T. BA BBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 
SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


I have recently perfected a new method of king my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
as of which will saponify, and does not injure the 

it is packed in vase containing 24 and 48 1b. Balls, 
om in no other wa ons in lish and German 
for making hard - soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying each package. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
| 64 to 84 Washiagton Street, Naw York 











OFFICES TO LET, 
WITH ALL THE MODERN oeconts A 
SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE 
For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law: 
yers, Railway; Insurance and other Companies, 


IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73. 78 & SU 


BROADWAY, 
Nos. 5, 7, 17, 19, 84, 36, 49,53 NKW STREET. 
Nos. 4, 6, 11, 17, 19, 21. & 38 BROAD STREET 
Nos. 55 and 57 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


ALL NEAR WALL STREE ie 
And Nos,4and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STRES?, N. Y. 





Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Paper Patterns. 


MADAME Gi GURNEY, 

, 989 Atlantic Avenue, 
~« Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 

ani PAKIS Fasnions. 
SS GS Letters to be _ 4: -ssed, 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YOLK. 








WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, ate the Best mode, 


» The ouch ciastic, 
the tone powerfal, pure and even through the 
entire scale, yet mellow and sweet. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. 

ALL are WARRANTED for 6 years. PRICES 
FXTREMELY LOW tor CASH or PART CASH, 
and BaLance in MONTHLY or QUARTERLY PAY- 
MENTS. SECOND-HAND instruments taken IN EX- 
CHANGE for NEW also, for SALE, at great bargains, 
or for RENT, until RENT-MONEY PAYS FOR THEM. 
AGENTS WANTED in every County m the U. 8. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT to Teachers, Ministers, Church- 


es, Schools, Lodges, ete. ILLUSTRATED Catalogues 
mailed. 


HMUORACE WATERS & % N, 
451 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By 
W. F. SHERWIN vol S. 3. VAIL. 160 Pages, 
Splendid Hymns, Choice Mu:ic, Tinted Paper, Superior 
Binding. PRICK, in Boards, 35¢.; $3 60 per 
Dozen; $30 per 100. A SPECIMEN COPY, in 
PAPER Cover, mailed for 25 cents. 
in VAMPHLer nem, for 
Six New Songs von DAY-SCMOOL, 
CONCERTS or ANNIVERSARD &S, from “SONGS 
of GRACE and GLORY.” Price $2 per 100. SPECI- 
MEN COPY of the Anniversany Sonos and § sample 
pages of the Bovk, mailed tor 3 cent stamp. Publishers, 


HORACE WATERS & SO,, 
481 ea New Vork. P. 0. Box 3567. 

















| al HAIR DYE. 


-BALD HEADS 


| Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i-suing from the skin, the 
_ Beg exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 

wing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
“Tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
| Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 








BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The _only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, i No 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
Jeaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 














W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal ii 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice fr bet; 


bg and 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing t Sreath. 


‘. . 1 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique. 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 





HE REMINGTON WORKS. 





THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGLCON 
SEWING MACHINE. 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873. 


The Hianest Orver or ‘* Mena.” 
THE ExposITIoN. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


AWARDED AT 


A FEW GOOD REASONS : 
1.—A New Invention Tuoroventy Trstep and secure¢ 
by Letters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect Lock stitcn, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Nomeress and Rapip —best 
4° ey of qualities. 
— Dvravte—Runs for Years without Repairs. 
~ — Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Ntitching iv 
a superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
Stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cams 
|or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of stitch at any specd. Has our new 
| Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needles 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 











§.—ConsTRvction most careful and FiInisuED. It 
} manufactured by the most skillful and experienced mechan 
tes, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 


N. Y. New York Office NO # MADISON SQUARE 
(Kvere’s Buipre). 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second- Fiand and Mlisfit 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUAL ITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


beween Wallies: und Keren Streets, NEW YORK, 


EP Sent home and laid free of charge. ge} : 





EDUCATION. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE. 
108 WEST 59th STREET. 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding ani 
Day School, Primary 4 t. Pupils prepared for 
+ ag Coaew, hyo Point, Aa. — 
Schoo ndependen! "Ee toceaiee for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. "French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and poo hang 

New building uns' fo’ 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 


Lessons resumed on Senvtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTIIUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 








Larg mnasium 
r location =a ventilation. 





1 nls of all ages for Business or College. Re- 
au on 8 ‘EMBER 14th, 1874. 
Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 


June last. Book-kee ag Jays German, Spanish 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, Vv. VY 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 


1873..cccccccccce gevenapesnae $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 
736,774 40 


to Dec. 31, 1873, a. 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 











“a oF VESSELS. 





Mathematics, and al 
taught io Primary, pA Tindale or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments. 

&> Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Bearding School for Girls at Vork, Pa. 





A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPT EMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING. 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


__ Raveasnons : "Bishops ST! STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 

Address Mrs. N. W. DeEMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT sT. SOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N-Y, 


Tats INSTITUTION I8 UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in. 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 








and recreation, Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into tw: 
sessions : it commences on the First Mon- 


week in July. 
Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Forr:@y Lanouages anyD Drawing rorm 
ESTRa ‘ HAIGES 
For further information apply tothe Moruer Superior, 
Convent of Mercy, Greensusn, 
RENSSELAER CuUN'Y, N.Y. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate cours, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Leference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut Hill School 
GENEVA. N. Y.- 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 


address THOS. D. REED. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, | 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
Leigsnars. Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw: 


Music 





ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
veghly Organized Mili Department 
Riding-Sehool with Well-Trained Horses 
‘ymnasium 


Well re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 16, °74. 


SING SING, N ¥, 





| J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 


Hudson River and the adjacent country. Jou 
The grounds are well adapted for health|\)"X 


day in September, and ends the First], 


marked off as earned during the 
j beriod as above. seeereeeseccteeereceseseees 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less a &e. 


?- 
during the same peri 7 319 43 
netusn Poemshnne. 4 oo e$il,410 


THE COMPANY HAS aoc one ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank....+00. e000 $88.9 

Jnited States and other stocks.. 440, 8305 3 

ans on Stocks, drawing inte rest244,159 00 


$745,623 39 





$749.993 11 

remium Notes and Bills deceivable....... 117 087 O4 

subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 

Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 
estimated At.... cecceccsccerecccsccsecs 

Total Assets.... seccseccceccceccceoces $1,001,220 08 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega} representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
jrd day of February 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
rHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid im cash to by holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. ‘The certificates to be produced at the time ot 
payment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of THIBRUY-FIVE PER 
CEN +18 declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the year ending December 3lst, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of = 





By order of the 
TRUSTEES: 
JOFN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
H.B. CLAFL. FRANCIS PAYSON, 


IN, 
G.D. I. GILLESPIE, 


JEHIAL READ, 
A.C. RICHARDS, 


JOHN = bg re 


WILLIAM A. HALL, 
TKO. W. Monts. 
B.C. SOUTHMAYD, 
THOS. B MERRICK, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, 
FERDLNAND A. BOKER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOUN H. CLARK, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. Dx FOREST, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas HaLx, Secretary. 


FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
‘AMES R. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHEL am ey Vv. i? 


NEW YORK, Jan 22nd, 18: 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AEP AIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submitted 
im conformity with the pro — of its Charter: 
Premiums outstanding 3ist, 1872. $823.37 63 
Premiums received during yar pa 9420,627 33 


$1,7 03,994 96 








Total Premiums.... o+-cccscsses 








ny marked off as earned from Jan- 
lst to December — © - eceee ooeess $1,497,054 0 
Pal during the same period 
Losses, Ex 


Return of Premiums........++ 
Paid to Policy Holders as an 
equivale:t for scrip dtvidend 
aud Juiy interest on stock.... 85,925 77 
lhe Assets of the Cumecay on the 3lst De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 


Re - Insurance and interest. . Oe 88 








Cash in pamescce evsecseseee 44,118 O1 
United States, Stat 
Loans on Stocks... nom 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due. Se 4,269 50 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
COLLECTION 00 » eocccecsecsee secescccccerces 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company.. 45,620 00 
$1.018,954 44 


Rasotvep, that a semi-anrual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
resentatives, on and after MONDAY, the second of 


“bruary next. 
TRUSTEES? 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 


XOBERT L, TAYLOR, 


JOHN D. WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, G 


EO. W. HENNINGS, 


WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAS. D. FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
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[For THE ALBION. ] 
Nothing to Lose. 


By Epwarp M. Youne. 





When one’s idling aroand, having nothing to do; 

With pockets all empty, and pouch e upty too; 

Badly out at the elbow and down at the heel; 
Unaceustomed to beg, and too honest to steal; 

Without knowing where he can seek for a friend, 

Who might have just a trifle about him to lend; 

Ard with nothing his own of a value to stuke; 

Which his ‘‘ uncle,’ in pawn, for a shilling, would take; 
E’en in such a ead plight, while ot all else bereft, 

At last this consolation to him would be left— 

‘** One might fare even worse in a millionaire’s shoes, 

‘* For the man who owns nothing has nothing to lose; 

** While he who has wealth has a burthen of care 

** Lest abund tched from him may leave blank despair.” 

Fickle Fortune may smile on one favored to-day 

Who, to-morrow, may see all his gains swept away; 

As to him who owns nothing, he heeds not her frown 
Since he risks not a fall who already is down, 

They may talk about taxes that grind down the poor 
But, tho’ otbers may dread them he feels quite secure, 
For, whether assessments be heavy or light, 

To the man without means the concernment is slight, 
Since he lives just the same from the hand to the mouth, 
When the wind blows from north or itcomes from the south, 
Say you “ merchants are bankrupt, and credit is down; 
What is that to the pauper who lives on the town ? 

His broth and dry crust he enjoys all the same, 

And to keep from starvation is simply his aim: 

So, he makes this reflection when reading the news 

Of the great crash impending—‘ I’ve nothing to lose,” 
Nothing of silver and nothing of gold; 

Nothing at all to be bartered or sold. 

Still, while poverty's fingers on them sorely press 

‘there is left to the lowly the trust they possess 
Of tbat final inheritance (gold cannot buy), 

Which is laid up a meed for the righteous on high; 
Thus, on this firm reliance the worthy are blest 

With the hope, at the end of life's journey, to rest 

Where the cares of this world can no longer annoy, 
Secure in that peace which forever gives joy. 








"The Good Old "Times 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth; 
Autor or “ Rookwoon,” “War 'TyLer, or Noses 
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BOOK II, 

CHAPTER V. 

HOW KING EDWARD RODE FROM THE TOWER TO THE 
PALACE OF WHITEHALL, 

(Continued trom our last.) 

Universal interest attached to the ceremony owing to 
Edward’s extreme youth,coupled with the circumstance 
of his being the first Protestant monarch who had as- 
sumed the crown. The latter circumstance led to 
much discussion with those of the opposite faith, 
and the proposed innovation was warmly dis- 
cussed, but however divided the two sects might 
be on points of doctrine, each looked forward 
with interest to the young monarch’s coronation, and 
both were disposed to regard it as an auspicious event. 

In order that the new reign might be marked by 
clemency, a general pardon was proclaimed, from 
which, however, two distinguished persons were ex- 
cepted—narely, the Duke of Norfolk and Cardinal 
Pole; with some others of less note, as Edward Cour- 
tenay, Earl of Devonshire, Thomas Pate, Archdeacon 
of Lincoln, with two gentlemen named Fortescue and 
Throckmorton, all of whom had been attainted of 
treason in the late reign. It was asserted that the 
lord protector feared to liberate the Duke of Norfolk, 
and that Cranmer had an equal dread of Pole. 

Edward having announced his intention of proceed 
ing to the palace of Whitehall on the day before his cor- 
onation,great preparations were made by the citizens to 
give effect to his progress. Luckily, the weather was 
propitious. The day was kept as a general holiday, 
and was ushered in by the joyous pealing of church 
bells, and by the discharge of cannon. 

At the Tower the note of preparation was sounded 
betimes, and the guard of honor, with the archers and 
arquebusiers appointed to attend the king, were drawn 
up on the green in front of the palace. Among the 
first to depart was Queen Catherine who, with her ladies, 





ling, he now wore arobe of crimson velvet trimmed with 
jermine, a jerkin of raised gold, with a placard studded 
with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and pearls, aud a gold 
chain, similarly ornamented, thrown over his shoulders. 
His hat, with a white feather in it, was looped with dia- 
monds. Additional effect was given to the splendor of 
his appearance by a canopy of cloth of gold, which was 
borne above him by four barons of the Cinque Ports ap- 
parelled in scarlet. 

An advanced guard having set forward to clear the 
way, the royal cavalcade was put in motion. At its head 
rode the Duke of Somerset, habited in gold tissue, em- 
broidered with roses, with the collar of the Garter round 
his neck. ‘The irappings of his steed were of crimson 
velvet, worked with bullion gold, curiously wrought. 
The duke was followed by the nine children of honor, 
appareled in blue velvet, powdered with fleurs-de-lys of 
gold, and having chains of gold round their necks, 
Their horses were richly trapped, and on each was dis- 
played one of the king’s titles, as France, Gascoigne, 
oe Normandy, Anjou, Wales, Cornwall, and he. 
and. 

Then came the Marquis of Dorset, specially appointed 
for the occasion constable of England, bearing the sword. 
He was mounted on a great courser, richly trapped and 
embroidered. On his right, but a little behind him, rode 
the Earl of Warwick, now lord great chamberlain, like- 








Karl of Arundel, lord chamberlain, but now temporraily 
filling the post of earl marshal, as deputy of the Duke of 
Somerset. 
Next came the king on his palfrey, with the canopy ot 
state borne over his head, as already described. 
After his majesty rode Sir Anthony Brown, master 
of the horse, richly arrayed in tissue of gold, and leading 
the king’s spare charger, barbed and sumptuously 
trapped. 
Then came the lord high admiral, Lord Seymour of 
Sudley, resplendent in cloth of gold, velvet, and geme, 
his charger trapped in burnished silver, drawn over with 
cords of green silk and gold, and fringed with gold. 
Beyond all question the most splenuid-looking person- 
age in the procession, Lord Seymour, attracted univer- 
sal attention. 
Then followed a long array of nobles, knights, esquires, 
and gentlemen, all well mounted and richly apparelled 
in cloth of gold, cloth of silver, tinsel and embroidered 
velvet. A company of halberdiers formed the rear- 
guard. With these marched the three gigantic warders. 
To his infinite deligit, Xit was permitted to accom- 
pany the procession. He was provided with a pony 
about the size of Pacolet’s horse, which had occasioned 
him such due mischanee. ‘Trapped like a larger steed, 
this spirited little animal exactly suited his rider, being 
full of tricks and mischief. Xit rode with the pursui- 
vants, whose duty it was to keep order in the procession, 
attending them whithersoever they went, and causing 
much amusement by his assumption of authorty, 
A brief halt was made by the young monarch at the 
gate of the Byward Tower, where he addressed a few 
gracious words to Sir John Gage, Sir John Markham, the 
gentleman porter, and other officers of the fortress, who 
were there drawn up. 
“We thank you heartily, our trusted constable,” he 
said, “ and you our worthy lieutenant, and you too gentle- 
men, for the care ye have taken of us during our sojourn 
at the Tower. We will not say farewell to you, Sir Jonn 
Gage, since we shall have you with us at Whitehall. 
But to you, Sir John Markham, and you, gentlemen we 
must bid you adicu for a while, committing our fortress 
to your custody.” 
Bending gracefully in return for the salutations ad- 
dressed him, he then moved on, while Sir John Gage, 
mounting a richly trapped eharger, which was held in 
readiness for him by an esquire, took his place in the 
proceesion by the side of Lord Seymour. 
While glancing round at the burly yeomen of the 
guard stationed near the barbacan, Edward remarked 
amid tke throng the repulsive and illomened counten- 
ance of Maugher, and with an irrepresible thrill of horror 
instantly averted his gaze. So perceptible was the 
movement, and so obvious the cause of it, that some of 
the yeomen laughed, and one of them observed to the 
executioner. ‘‘Ilis majesty likes not thy looks, gossip.” 
* I cannot help it,” rejoined Maugher, gruffly. “1 can- 
not amend my visage to please him. But though he 
turns away from me now in disgust, he will lack my aid 
hereafte:. Two of the proudest of those who have jusi 
gone by shall mount Tower Hill, one of these days in 
a very different guise, from that in which they are pro- 
ceeding thither now.” 

“ Have done with thy croaking, thy bird of ill omen!” 
exclaimed the yeomen, shuddering at his words. 

“There goes a third!” cried Maugher, without heed- 


was conveyed by water to Whitehall. Thé Duchess] ing the remark. 


of Somerset, the Marchioness of Dorset, and others, 


followed in the same manner. 


Precisely at noon Edward set forth. Cannon were 


majesty’s favorite uncle,” observed his companion. 





palfry, which was superbly caparisoned with damask gold | enough, thou wilt find my prediction verified.” 


deeply purpled with ermine. His own attire was of cor- 


wise very magnificently attired; and on the left the containing burning tapers, ranged in front of their 


“Why, that is the lord high admiral of England, his| cross, came forth the Bishop of London, in his mitre 


“ What of that ?” rejoined Maugher, with a grim look.| by the deans, canons and chaplains in their copes and 
fired from the summit of the White Tower as he issued|‘‘ Greater than he have died by the ax. I tell thee it is} surplices, and proceeded to cense the king. 
from the portals of the palace and mounted his milk-white| his destiny to perish on Tower Hill. If thou liv’st long 


Disturbed by no dread of the future, but, on the] mention that from the battlements of the great tower 
responding magnificence, for having laid aside his mourn-! contrary, full of high and ambitious hopes, Lord Sey-'a cable had been drawn, which was made fast to a 


| mour rode on by the side of the Constable, his gay 
‘looks, affable manner and splendid attire contrasted 
strongly with the grave deportment and stern counte- 
/nance of the latter. € 
| Cannon thundered from the battlements of the 
fortress, and from the great ships moored in the river 
as the king issued from the outer gate, and deafening 
cheers arose from the crowd assembled to see him pas 
by. All the streets through which the royal proces” 
sion had to wend its way were railed to keep off the 
multitude, and graveled to prevent the horses from 
slipping. Barriers also were erected at certain points, 
Shaping its course along Tower street,the cavalcade 
struck. off on the right into Grace-church street, and 
passing through Lombard street, reached Cornhill, As 
upon the occasion of Edward’s first entrance to the 
city, the fronts of the houses were hung with tapestry 
and rich stuffs. In Lombard street especially, which 
was almost entirely inhabited by wealthy goldsmiths, 
there was a magnificent display of cloths of gold, 
silver and other tissues, 
Stages were erected for the different city companies, 
on which stood the wardens and their assistants in 
their gowns and liveries. Most of the companies had 
minstrels with them, but the best display was made 
by the goldsmiths, who had a bevy of beautiful young 
maidens, dressed in white, and bearing silver branches 


























































stage. Moreover, a pageant was exhibited by this 
company with which the young monarch appeared 
greatly pleased. 
This was the manner of it. On a platform adjoin- 
ing the stage just described, sat Saint Dunstan, the 
patron saint of the company, arrayed in a robe of 
white lawn, over which was a cope of bright cloth of 
gold hanging to the ground. The hoary locks of this . 
saintly tigure were crowned with a golden mitre set 
with topazes, rubies, emeralds, amethysts, and sap- 
phires. In his left hand he held a crozier of gold, and 
in his right a large pair of goldsmith’s tongs, likewise 
of gold, Opposite the elevated seat occupied by Saint 
Dunstan was a forge, at which a workman was blow- 
ing with a pair of huge bellows. In another part ar- 
tificers were beating out plate with hammer and anvil; 
while a third party were employed in forging and 
shaping vessels of gold and silver. At the back there 
was an open cupboard filled with glittering cups and 
dishes, and near it a stand filled with ingots of costly 
metals Then there were assayers, finers and chasers; 
and finally there was Beelzcbub himself, who, after 
playing sundry diverting tricks with the artificers,was 
caught by the nose by Saint Dunstan’s golden tongs, 
and held captive for a time, roaring most lustily while 
so detained, 
But this was not the only pageant prepared for 
the young king’s delectation. In Cheapside, not far 
from the Cross, where the lord mayor and aldermen, 
with the rest of the civic authorities were assembled 
to give expression to their loyalty and devotion, was 
exhibited the device of a golden mountain, with a 
tree on the summit covered with fruit,like that grown, 
as poets feign, in the gardens of the Hesperides, On 
Kdward’s approach this golden mount, which was 
reared on a lofty stage, burst open, and a sylph-like 
figure in thin gauzy attire, attended by a number of 
little sprites, fantastically arrayed, issued from it. 
Having executed a merry dance upon the stage, these | 
elfs retired with their queen, and the mountain closed 
upon them, 
Other devices there were, very gorgeous and cu- 
rious, but we cannot pause to particularize them. The 
populace were in high good humor, largesse being 
liberally distributed by the heralds; while all who 
listed could drink the king’s health, for the conduits 
ran wine instead of water. Cheers of the most en- 
thusiastic kind attended the youthful monarch during 
his progress,and blessings were showered on his head. 
At length, after repeated delays, the cavalcade ap- 
proached St. Paul’s then a noble gothic pile, with which 
the modern cathedral can in no wise be compared. In- 
dependently of its magnitude and beauty,the ancient 
cathedral possessed at this time the loftiest steeple in 
Europe, its height being five hundred and twenty feet 
from the ground, while the spire itself,which was of 
wood and which was destroyed by fire in the subsequent 
reign of Elizabeth, sprang two hundred and sixty feet 
above the tower. From the summit of this lofty tower, 
strains, which might well be termed seraphic, now re- 
sounded. hither the well-trained choir of the cathe- 
dral had mounted, and pouring down their voices on 
the assemblage beneath, ravished the ears of all who 
listened to them. 
As these strains ceased, the great door of the cathe- 
dral was thrown open, allowing the deep diapasons of 
the organ to be heard, amid which, preceded by his 





and robes, and bearing his crozier. He was followed 


‘lo this impressive ceremony succeeded an exhibi- 
tion of a widely different character. We omitted to 
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ring fixed in the masonry in the dean’s gate. While 
Edward, who had been enchanted by the almost an- 
gelic music he had heard, was looking upward, as if in 
expectation of further melody of the same nature, he 
perceived a man step forth upon the giddy verge of 
the tower battlements with a small silk flag in either 
haud, which he waved to the assemblage below. The 
appearance of this personage, who, seen from that 































































by the spectators. 
his way to the king, cried out : 


tance.” 


cable, and stretching out his hands, which still grasped 
the flags, shot down the rope with amazing swiftness, 
but happily reached the ground unhurt. The rapidity 
of Pacolet’s descent, which resembled the flight of a 
meteor, took away the breath of the spectators; but 
as soon as he was safely landed a tremendous shout 
arose. The applause was redoubled as the mounte- 
bank, nothing daunted by his perilous exploit, nimbly 


sufficient altitude for his purpose, began to execute 
various extraordinary and hazardous-looking feats. 
Perhaps no one of the thousand spectators who wit- 
 nessed it was more delighted with the performance 
than Xit. He screamed like a child with delight; and 
his satisfaction was completed when he was ordere« 
the king to see a dozen marks bestowed upon the 
venturous mountebank. 
Quitting the cathedral, the cavalcade then went on. 
At Ludgate however, another brief stoppage occurred, 
for here a fresh pageant ha.l to be exhibited. 
From this part of the old city walls an admirable 


Ludgate Hill. The long line of gorgeously-attired 
horsemen could be seen crossing the narrow bridge 


Street. In other respects, however, the view from 
this point was exceedingly striking. As the specta- 


but picturesque streets almost as far as Temple Bar. 


_ Ty-carved gables, each story projecting far beyond the 


structures were highly picturesque in appearance, and 


era. 


splendid oavalcade move on. 


and immeasurably in favor of old London, On the banks 
of the Thames, on the left, stood Baynard’s Castle, a vast 
and stern-looking structure; farther on, on the same 
side, was the ancient palace of Bridewell. On the 
right, amid a host of quaint old buildings, was the large 
and gloomy prison which took its name from the little 
. Fiver that washed its walls. 

At the Temple Bar, the lord mayor and aldermen, who 
had accompanied the procession from Cheapside, took 
their leave, and the cavaleade moved at a somewhat 
quicker pace along the Strand. 

Here tresh crowds welcomed the young monarch, and 
greetings as hearty and enthusiastic as those he had re- 
ceived in the city saluted him, Though the houses were 
hot so richly set forth as those of the wealthy goldsmiths 
of Lombard street, still there was no lack of decoration 
and arras and painted haugings were plentiful enough. 


of Whitehall, then but recently erected, immediately 


palace. 


that day. 
CHAPTER VI, 
ABBEY. 


_ Within the ancient abbey of Westminster, where his 
sire and grandsire had been crowned, and where so 


reascended the cable, and when he had attaineda 


view was commanded: of the procession both on its 
approach from St. Paul’s and during its descent of 


over the Fleet, and proceeding slowly along Fleet 


‘tor looked eastward, the noble cathedral in all its 
grandeur rose before him. Nearer, at the foot of the 
majestic pile, was Paul’s Cross, where homilies were 
now constantly preached. Turning in the opposite di- 
* rection, aftet surveying the then sharp descent of 
Ludgate Hill, and the open ground watered by the 
Fleet, he could plunge his gaze through the narrow 


_ In this quarter were situated some of the oldest and 
most curious habitations in the metropolis. The streets 
were narrow, the houses lofty, with high roofs and quaint- 


‘other, so that the occupants of the higher rooms could al- 
‘most shake hands with their opposite neighbors; but 
“With all these objections, and many others that might be 
Taised to them, there can be no doubt that these ancient 


that to an artist the London of the sixteenth century, 
would have been preferable to the London of our own 


Down precipitous Ludgate Hill, with its houses climb- 
ing to the skies as we have described, and almost meet- 
ing above; ucross Fleet Bridge—the space on each side 
of the stream being thronged by spectators—did the 


Here again, the scene was striking and picturesque, 


many of his predecessors had been consecrated and a- 
nointed kings, all needful preparations were made for the 
youthful Edward’s coronation. 

In the midst of the choir, and opposite the high altar, 
was reared a lofty stage, the floor of which was covered 
with rich carpets, and the sides hung with cloth of gold. 
Two-and-twenty broad steps led to the summit of this 
stage from the west, but the descent to the altar com- 


great height, looked like one of the grotesque stone|prised little more than half that number. The altar it- 
sculptures of the edifice, was greeted with loud shouts|self made a magnificent show, being covered with ves- 


sels of silver and gold, and having a gorgeous valance 


‘At this juncture, Xit, who had contrived to work|decked with jewels. The ancient tombs of King Seibert, 


Aymer de Valance and Edmund Crouchback, were 


“’ Tis Pacolet, sire. I know him even at this dis-|shrouded with curtains of golden arras. Many other 


parts of the choir were similarly decorated, as were the 


Just as the words were uttered, the mountebank—|nodle pillars in the body of the edifice, which ‘were 
for it was he—threw himself with his breast on the]}partially covered with red and white velvet, and hung 


with banners and escutcheons. 

At an early hour in the morning, all the approaches to 
the abbey were thronged by thousands eager to gain ad- 
mission; and before eight o’clock every available position 
in the vast building, not reserved for those about to be 
engaged in the solemnity, was occupied. 

About nine o’clock, the sense of tediousness which 
had begun to afflict the assemblage was somewhat re- 
lieved by the appearance of the choristers. These 
were attired in their copes, and had large silver 
crosses with them. Next came forth the children of 
the king’s chapel, arrayed in scarlet, with surplices 
and copes. ‘Then appeared the chaplains in surplices 
and gray amices, who were followed after a short in- 


| terval, by ten bishops, mitered,clothed in scarlet, with 


rochets and copes, and each carrying acrosier. After 
another short pause, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
himself appeared, mitred likewise, and in his full 
pontificals, and having his crosses borne before him. 
Apparently wholly unconscious of the great interest 
he excited, Cranmer looked exceedingly grave, as if 
deeply impressed with the solemn nature of the cere- 
mony on which he was engaged. 

Ilaving formed themselves into a procession, the 
various ecclesiastics marched forth fromthe great door 
opening upon the body of the fane, for the purpose of 
conducting the king to the abbey. From this door 
cloth of raye was laid down tothe principal entrance 
of the palace. ‘This privileged path was railed, and 
lined on either side by archers and halberdiers. Mar- 
shals, standard-bearers and other officers were ranged 
at short distances from each other along the lines. 

The spectacle was magnificent. A bright sunshiny 
morning exhilarated the vest multitude coilected 
around the abbey and within the courts of the palace, 
and kept them all in good humor. Nota single un 
toward circumstance occurred to disturb the general 
harmony. 

Meanwhile the Archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
prelates and their train, had entered the palace, and 
every eye was fixed on the grand _ portal, the steps of 
which were lined by ushers and oflicers of the royal 
household. 

At length, loud flourishes of trumpets announced 
the king’s approach, First came forth the trumpeters 
in their embroidered coats, having their clarions 
adorned with silken pennons. Next followed the 
heralds in their coats of arms. Then came the pur- 
suivants with their maces, and a little after them, 
marched Xit, staggering under the weight of a silver 
mace larger than himself, and causing much diversion 
by his etforts to carry it. Next came Og, Gog, and 
Magog, followed by nine other tall yeomen of the 
guard whom the giants overtopped by a head. Then 


followed the children of the king’s chapel, the choir, 
the chaplains, the bearers of the crosses, the ten bishops 
and venerable-looking 


Again loud flourishes resounded. and following an- 
appareled like 
first, came the Earl of Northampton, in a rich robe, 
bareheaded and carrying a pair of gilt spurs—as a 
After him came the Earl of 
Arundel, equally splendidly arrayed, holding a bare 
and pointless sword—signifying mercy. 
the Earl of Dorset, bearing the Constable’s mace. A 
second sword, sharpened at the point, to signify jus- 
tice to the temporality, was borne by the Earl of 
A third sword, likewise pointed, and de- 


symbol of knighthood. 


Amid cheers and blessings, the young king reached 
Charing Cross, and passing through the beautiful gate 


afterward dismounted at the priocipal entrance of the 


Somewhat fatigued by his ride, which, owing to the 
many delays, had occupied nearly four hours, and anx- 
lous to reserve his forces for the morrow, Edward with- 
drew to his own chamber, aud did not appear again on 


noting justice to the clergy, was borne by the Earl of 
Derby. Then followed the Earl of Oxford, with a 
sceptre, to signify peace. Then came Shrewsbury, 
bearing the call and cross signifying monarchy ; 
Lord Seymour of Sudley, magnificently attired, bear- 
ing the sword of state in its scabbard. Then followed 
Barons Rich, Sheffield and Willoughby, marching to- 
gother. After them came the garter king at arms, in 
his ricb coat, with the lord mayor on his left, carry- 
ing a mace, and the Constable of the Tower on his 
right. Then came the lord chancellor, the lord treas- 
urer, and the lord privy seal in theirfullrobes. Then 
followed the lord protector, carrying the crown of 


HOW KING EDWARD VI, WAS CROWNED IN WESTMINSTER|Saint Edward on a crimson velvet cushion. ~All these 


noble personages were bareheaded. 
The crowd had looked on with wonder and delight, 
and had loudly expressed their admuration of the lord 





high admiral’s splendid appearance, but a tremendous 
shout rent the air asthe young king now came forth 
beneath his canopy borne by four barons of the 
Cinque Ports. He was appareled in a robe of purple 
velvet deeply bordered with ermine, and his train was 
borne by six pages in white satin. As Edward march- 
ed on toward the abbey, smiling to the right and left 
in reply to the cheers with which he was greeted, it 
required the halberdiers to stand firm in order to re- 
sist the pressure of the crowd. . 

The trumpet-blasts and the tremendous cheering 
had apprised those within the abbey that the king 
was at hand, and all were on the tiptoe of expectation; 
but before describing the entrance of tne procession, let 
us cast a hasty glance around the magnificent build- 
ing. Magnificent, in sooth, it looked on this occasion. 
A spectacle of extraordinary splendor and beauty 
burst upon the beholder as he passed through the 
great doorway and looked toward the choir. With 
the exception of the rail and carpeted space in the 
centre of the pavement, the whole age of the pile 
was thronged with spectators clad in the variegated 
and picturesque costumes of the period. Robes, 
cloaks and doublets there were of cloth, silk, and oth- 
er stuffs, of as many hues as the rainbow. Additional 
depth of dye was imparted to these many-colored gar- 
ments from the light streaming down upon them from 
the richly-painted windows. Amidst the closely-pack- 
ed crowd rose the tall gray pillars lining the aisles, 
decked with banners and escutcheons, as before des- 
cribed. The effect of the choir was marvelous. The 
doors were left wide open, so that the splendid es- 
trade on which the ceremony was to be performed 
could be seen from all points. Nave, aisles and gal- 
leries were thronged; so were the ambulatories adjoin- 
ing the chapel of Saint Edmund the Confessor; so 
were the many other places which could by no possi- 
bility command a view of the solemnity. In Saint 
Edmund’s Chapel, which communicated with the 
choir by two doorways near the altar, were congre- 
— the nobles about to do homage to the king. 

tven Henry the Seventh’s Chapel was filled by those 
who had been unable to obtain accommodation else- 
where. 

By this time, the foremost part of the procession 
had poured into the nave, and, amid loud blasts from 
the trumpeters, the young king at last set foot within 
the abbey. His canopy was still held over him, and 
with much dignity of deportment he proceeded to- 
ward the choir, where he was met by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ard the lord protector, and conducted 
to tho chapel of St. Edmund the Confessor. 

After tarrying there for a short time, he was 
brought forth seated in a chair of crimson velvet, 
which was carried by Lord Seymour and Sir John 
Gage, and conveyed to the summit of the estrade, at 
the north end of which he was set down by his bearers. 

Cranmer, who, with the lord protector, had follow- 
ed him, then advanced,and looking at the assemblage, 
which had become perfectly silent, called out in a so- 
norous voice, “ Sirs, | here present unto you King Ed- 
ward, the rightful inheritor to the crown of this realm. 
Therefore, all ye that be come to do your homage, 
service and bounden duty, be willing to do the same ?” 

An enthusiastic response was instantly made—the 
assemblage crying out with one accord, “Yea! yea! 
—King Edward! King Edward !” 

A similar address was made by th» archbishop at 
each of the other corners of the stage, and like re- 
sponses returned. 

After this, the Bisl.ops of London and Westminster 
ascended the stage, and raising the king from his 
seat, conducted him to the high altar, where he rever- 
ently knelt down, but after a short prayer rose again, 
and offerings being brought him by the Earl of War- 
wick, he laid them upon the altar. This done, he 
prostrated himself upon his face,while the Archbishop 
of Canterbury recited the collect, Dews Humilium. 

Aided by the prelates, the king then arose and re- 
turned to his chair, which had meanwhile been so 
placed as to face the altar. Seating himself within 
it, he steadily regarded the primate, who thus inter- 
rogated him in tones eaiculated to be heard by all those 
near at hand: “ Dread sire, do you engage to your 
people that the laws and liberties shall be respected 
and upheld ?” 

“T solemnly promise it,” replied the young king, in 
a distinct voice. 

“Do you engage to keep peace with the church of 
God, and with all men?” proceeded Cranmer. 

“This also I solemnly promise,” was Edward’s reply. 

“ Do you engage to administer justice in all your 
dooms and judgments, tempered with mercy ?” 

“J will never swerve from justice,” responded Ed- 
ward, in hig clear, silvery voice, which penetrated all 
hearts, “ yet will I ever be merciful.” 

“ Do you engage to make no laws but such as shall 
be to the honor and glory of God, and to the good of 
the commonwealth? And to make such laws only 
with the consent of your people ?” 

“Such laws alone will I make as shall be acceptable 
in the sight of God, and tomy people,” replied Edward 





emphatically. 
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The Archbishop having finished his interrogations, 
Edward arose, and being conducted to the altar by 
the two prelates, a solemn oath upon the sacrament 
was proposed to him in these terms by Cranmer: “ All 


About half way down the hall, on the left, a plat- 
form was erected for the minstrels, and on the oppo- 
site side was a similar stage for the carvers. 

No sooner was the solemnity within the abbey at 














| personage, partially clad in the skins of wild animals 
‘with a grotesque mask on his face, sandals on his’ 


things which I have promised I will observe and keep. 
So may God help me, and so the holy Evangelists by 
me bodily touched upon the altar !” 

This oath being taken, Edward prostrated himself 
with the same humanity as before, while the arch- 
bishop began, with a loud voice, the Veni Creator 
Spiritus. 


| . . . . 
thie and a massive-looking club on his shoulder 
an end, than all who had invitations to the banquet— 


This wild-looking man was Pacolet. 
As the knightly dwarf was brought within a short dis- 
and they were upward of a thousand persons—pro-/ tance of the royal table, which, from his eminent position 
ceeded to Westminster Hall, and were promptly con-| he quite overlooked, he was met by Garter, who de- 


ducted by the marshals and ushers to their places. 
Not a seat at either of the three long tables were 
left vacant; and what with gentlemen waiters, 





and yeomen waiters, marshals, ushers, grooms and 
serving men, the body of the hall was quite full. 
Loud flourishes of trumpets from the upper end of 
the spacious chamber then proclaimed the king’s ap- 
proach. First of all the nobles entered, and were 
vested him of his robe and jerkin, so that a crimson|ushered to their places by the vice-chamberlain, Sir 
satin shirt was alone left upon his shoulders. A pall] Anthony Wingfield; then the lord chancellor,the Arch- 
of red cloth of gold was then held over him by Sir} bishop of Canterbury and the lord protector, and last- 
Anthony Denny and Sir William Herbert, while the|ly the king. Cranmer sat on the right of the royal 
Archbishop proceeded to annoint bim, first on the |chair, and the lord protector on the left. 
palms of the hands, next on the breast, then on the} Grace having been solemnly said, the trumpets 
back and arms, and finally on the head, making a} were again sounded, and as “the first course was 
cross as he'‘did so with the holy erism. While this}brought in by a vast train of attendants, the Earl of 
portion of the ceremony was performed, solemn notes| Warwick, lord great chamberlain and the Earl of 
from the organ pealed through the fane, and the whole! Arundel, lord chamberlain of the household, munifi- 
choir chaunted Ungebant regem. cently arrayed, and mounted on horses trapped in 
The ceremonial of inunction being completed, Ed-|cloth of gold and velvet, entered the hall by the great 
ward arose, and the archbishop arrayed him in a|door, aud rode between the long tables to the dais to 
tabard of tantoran white, shaped like a delmatic, plac- | superintend the service. ic 
ing a gold coif on his head, which was brought by the tt would be superfluous to describe the dishes, either 
Earl of Warwick. He was next girt with a sword,|at the king’s table or at those assigned to the less im- 
the weapon being afterwards laid reverently upon the| portant guests It will be enough to say that the ban- 
altar, to signify that his power was derived from |quet was ordered in right regal fashion, with many sub- 
heaven. This done, he again sat down, whereupon |tleties and strange devices; that the meats were of the 
regal sandals and spurs were placed upon his feet by |daixtiest. and the wines of the best and rarest. 
the lord chamberlain—the latter being immediately] « What should I speak or write of the sumptuous, fine 
afterward removed, lest they should incommode him.| and delicate meats prepared for this high and Senile 
Saint Edward’s crown was then delivered by the] coronation,” quoth an old chronicler, “or of the honor- 
lord protector to Cranmer,and placed by the archbishop | able order of the services, the clean-handling and break- 
on the young king’s brows. At the same time, the} ing of meats, the ordering of the dishes, with the plenti- 
sceptre was placed inthe king’s left hand, and the | fy] abundance, so that no worshipful person went away 
orb and cross in his right. After Edward had worn| ypfeasted ?” : 
the crown for a moment, it was taken off, and replac-| When the second course was served, which was yet 
ed by the crown of France, which was likewise fur-| more sumptuous than the first, the great door of the hall 
nished by the Duke of Somerset. A third crown, that] was again thrown wide open to admit the king’s cham- 
of Treland, was next put on the young king’s head, pion, Sir John Dymoke. Armed, eap-a-pie, in burnish- 
and this being removed, the crown of England was} ed steel, having a plume of white ostrich feathers in his 


Cranmer then arose, and, standing over the still 
prostrate king, said the Ze invocamus. This done, 
Edward was again assisted to his feet by the prelates; 
after which, the Earl of Warwick advanced and di- 








brought back, and worn by Edward during the re- 
mainder of the ceremony. 

Trumpets were now blown lustily from the roof 
loft; the organ pealed forth its loudest notes; and the 
whole choir sang the Ze Deum laudamus. 

Then all the lords, spiritual and temporal, begin- 
ning with the lord protector, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the lord chancellor, knelt down before 
the king, one after the other, according to their de- 
grees, and did homage to him, kissiug his right foot 
and his left cheek, and holding their hands between 
the king’s hands. 

Owing to the great number of nobles present, this 
part of the ceremony occupied a considerable time; 
but when all had rendered homage, they cried with 
one voice, “ God save King Edward !” and the vast 
assemblage joined heartily in the shout. 

High mass was then performed, and at its close Ed- 
ward, still wearing the crown, and attended by the 
lord protector and the whole of the nobles, quitted 
the abbey amid manifestations of the greatest enthus- 
iasm, and returned to the palace of Whitehall. 





CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE ROYAL BANQUET IN WESTMINSTER HALL—-HOW 
THE KING’S CHAMPION MADE HIS CHALLENGE THERE- 
AT; AND HOW XIT FOUGHT WITH A WILD MAN, 


Within the mighty hall built by William Rufus, 
and renovated and enlarged by Richard II., by whom 
the marvelous and unequalled Gothic roof was added, 
preparations had been made on the grandest scale for 
a banquet to be given by the king to his nobles imme- 
diately after his coronation. 

This vast chamber—supposed to be the largest in 
the world unsupported by pillars, and the size of 
which may be estimated from the fact that six thou- 
sand persons have been entertained within it at one 
time—was magnificently decorated for the occasion. 
The walls were hung with arras to about half their 
height. Banners depended from the huge chestnut 
beams of the roof, and the sculptured angels support- 
ing the rafters were furnished escutcheons of the 
king’s arms. ~ 

hree long tables, each capable of accommodating 
three hundred guests, were laid within the body of 
the hall. Upon the dais at the upper end was set a 


helmet, and mounted ona charger,trapped in gold tissue, 
embroidered with the arms of Kngland and France, the 
champion rode slowly up the center of the hall, preceded 
by aherald. The champion might well be splendidly 
equipped and proudly mounted, since, by his office, he 
was allowed the king’s best suit of armor, ‘save one,” 
and the best charger from the royal stables, “ save one,” 
with trappings to boot. 

As Sir John Dymoke approached the dais, he was en- 
eountered by Garter king at arms,who called out to him 
in a loud voice: 


manded his title and pretense. 

“TI am called Sir Pumilio,” replied Xit, in a shrill 
voice, “‘and the occasion of my coming hither is to do 
battle with a wild man in the king’s presence, if I be 


|80 permitted.” 


“His majesty greets thee well Sir Pumilio,” rejoined 
Garter, with diffieulty preserving .his countenance. 
“Do thy devoir as becomes a valiant knight.” 

“Twill essay to do so,” cried Xit. “ Where lurks 
the fierce savage?” he added. 

“ Behold him!” cried Pacolet. 

While Xit was talking to Garter, the agile mounte- 
bank had climbed the shoulders of a tall yeoman of the 
guard who was standing near, and he now sprang upon 
the shield. Xit immediately charged him, and strove to 
drive him off the stage, but Pacolet adroitly avoided the 
thrust,and the dwarf had well nigh gone over himself. The 
combatants had not a very large arena for the display of 
their prowess, but they made the best of it, and Pacolet’s 
tricks were so diverting that they excited general merri- 
ment. After the combat had endured a few minutes, 
Pacolet, apparently sore pressed, struck the shield with 
his club, and instantly afterward leaped to the ground. 
Scarcely was he gone than the rim of the shield rose as 
if by magic, developing a series of thin iron bars, which 
enclosed the dwarf like a ratina trap. Great was Xit’s 
surprise and rage at this occurrence, for which he was 
wholly unprepared. He struckthe bars of his cage with 
his lance, but they were strong enough to resist his ef- 
forts; he commanded the giants to liberate him, but in 
vain. At last he was set free by Pacolet, and carried off 
amid inextinguishable laughter. 

Preceded by trumpeters, making a loud bruit with 
their clarions, and attended by Norroy and Clarencieux, 
Garter made proclamation of the king’s titles in different 
pertsof the hall. At each proclamation the heralds 
called out. “largesse! largesse!” whereupon many 
costly ornaments were bestowed upon them by the 
nobles, knights and squires. 

Toward the close of the feast the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, Sir Henry Hubbletkorne, who it will be remember- 
ed was the first knight dubbed by the king on his arrival 
at the Tower, arose from bis seat at the upper table, and 
kneeling before the young monarch, offered him a silver 
cup encrusted with gems, and filled with hippocrass. 
Edward received him very graciously, and having drunk 
to the prosperity of the good city of London, returned 
him the cup, bidding him keep it in remembrance of 
the occasion. 

So ended this grand and memorable banquet. 

The king then repaired to the palace, where tho 





“Whence come you, sir knight, and what is your 
pretense ?” 

‘That you shall hear anon,” replied the champion, 
courteously. And addressing his own herald, he com- 
manded him to make proclamation, who, after thrice ex- 
claiming “ Oyez!” thus proceeded: 


“If there be any person here, of whatsoever state or 
degree, who shall declare that King Edward the Sixth is 
not the rightful inheritor of this realm, I, Sir John 
Dymoke, the king’s champion, offer him my glove, and 
will do battle with him to the utterance.” 

As the herald concluded, Sir John took off his 
gauntlet and hurled it on the ground. This challenge 
was afterward repeated in different parts of the hall. 
As the defiance, however, was not accepted, the cham- 
pion rode toward the dais and demanded a cup of 
wine. A large parcel-gilt goblet, filled with malmsey, 
was then banded him by the chief cup-bearer, and 
having drunk from it, he claimed the cover, which be- 
ing given him he retired. 

The banquet then proceeded. The trumpets sound- 
ed for the third course, and when it had been brought 
in, a side door on the right of the hall was opened, 
and gave admission to a device of a very unuusal 
character. Three colossal figures clad in Anglo-Saxon 
armor of the period of the Conquest, such as may be 
seen in ancient tapestry, and consisting of mingled 
leather and steel, and wearing conical helmets, with 
fantastic nasal projectiods, shaped like the beak of a 
bird, entered, carrying over their heads an eaormous 
shield, the circumference of which was almost as large 
as King Arthur’s famous round table, as it had need 





to be, since it formed a stage for the display of a fully 
equipped knight mounted on a charger, barbed and 
trapped. These huge Anglo-Saxon warriors, it is 


jousts and tilting matches were held in the courts, at 
which Lord Seymour, to his royal nephew's great con- 
tentment, bore away the chief prize. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW THE LORD CHANCELLOR WAS DISGRACED, 


Though the crown had been placed on the youthful 
Edward’s brows, supreme authority rested with the 
lord protector. His only formidable opponent was 
Southampton, and the removal of the latter, as al- 
ready intimated, had been resolved upon. A plan for 
effectually getting rid of him was hit upon by Paget, 
and unfortunately for the lord chancellor, his own im- 
prudence furnished a pretext for his overthrow and 
disgrace. 

Wholly unconscious, however,of the critical position 
in which he stood,and unaware of the projects of his ene- 
mies, Southampton attended the first council held within 
the palace,and commenced by fiercely attacking Somer- 
set for his usurpation of power, and disregard of the 
king’s will. He had not proceeded far when he was 
interrupted by Paget, who called, “old, my lord; 
before accusing his highness, the lord protector, you 
must answer certain grave charges which I have to 
prefer against yourself.” 

“What charges be they ?” demanded the lord chan- 
cellor, haughtily. 

“ My lord, I accuse you of gross neglect of duty,” 
rejoined Paget, “in putting the seal in commission, 
and deputing to certain masters in chancery the power 
to hear causes and pronounce decisions; duties which 
ought by right to be discharged by yourself alone. 





table intended for the king and the chief nobles, cov- scarcely necessary to say, were the gigantic warders 


This you have done without license or authority froth 
the king’s majesty, the lerd protector, or the lords of 
the council.” 

“No warrant was needed for what I have done,” 





ered with the fairest drapery, and literally blazing 
with vessels of gold and silver of rarest workmanship 
and device. Over the royal chair was a canopy of 
cloth of gold, embroidered with the king’s arms, and 
at either end of the table stood an open cupboard, 
nine stages high, filled with glittering salvers, costly 
ornaments of gold and silyer, gob’ ats and other 4rink- 


ing vessels, 


of the Tower, while the knight they bore npon the) replied Southampton, in a proud and defiant tone. 
| shield, it is equally needless to add was the king’s|« My attention cannot be given at one and the same 
jdwarf. Mounted on his peny, which as we|time to affairs of state and to the business of the 
have said, was trapped like a war-horse, Xit car-|Gourt of Chancery, and I have therefore chosen to de- 
nied a tilting lance in his hand, and, a battle-ax | yote myself chiefly to the former. But all decisions 
at his saddle bow. As he was borne along the hall | of the masters will be ratified by myself before enroll- 
in his exhalted position he looked round with asmile| ment,” 


,of triumph. Afterthe giants came another fantastic (To be continued in our next.) 
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(From Chambers’ Journal.) 


Love. 


Love is not made of kisses, nor of sighs, 
Of clinging hands or of the sorceries 
And subtle witchcrafts of alluring eyes. 


Love is not made of broken whispers: no! 
Nor of the blushing cheek, whose answering glow 
Tells that the ear has heard the accents low, 

























































Love is nct made of tears, nor yet of smiles; 
Of quivering lips, nor of enticing wiles; 
Love is not tempted; ke himself beguiles. 


This is Love's language, but this is not Love. 


If we know aught of Love, how shall we dare 
To say that this is Love. when well aware 
That these are common things, and Love is rare ? 


As separate streams may, blending, even roll 
In course united, so, of soul to soul, 
Love is the union into one sweet whole, 


As molten metals mingles; as a chord 
Swells sweet in harmony; when love is lord, 
Two hearts are one, as letters form a word. 


One heart, one mind, one soul, and one desire, 
A kindred fancy, and a sister fire 
Of thought and passion; these can Love inspire. 


This makes heaven of earth; for this is Love 





HUNTING HIM DOWN; 
A Sensation Story in Four Parts. 


By Tom Hoop. 


PART I.—MURDER. 
Exrracr rrom tue “ Mupeiop-cum-Cray Express.” 


At a late hour last evening the usually quiet village 
of Frogleigh-in-the-Marsh was thrown into a painful 
state of excitement and alarm by the report that a 
body had been discovered in the vicarage fields. It 
bears marks of violence which cannot have been self- 
inflicted, and suspicion points to its having come to 
its end by foul play. , 

“The body was found by Mr. Potterton, of Dove- 
cot Farm, who was returning from Squampsby market. 
He immediately communicated with the police, who 
at once proceeded to the spot, and, under the guid- 
ance of Inspector Spry, the active and intelligent 
head of the Mudclod Constabulary, are already on the 
track of the supposed murderer, and have strong ex- 
pectations of his speedy apprehension.” 

Furrner Parricvrans. 

“At the moment of going to press we are enabled 
to give some further particulars connected with the 
mysterious discovery of a dead body in the field near 
Frogleigh-in-the-Marsh. 

“Our Reporter—who, we may state in the public 
interest, in order that the inhabitants of Mudeclod and 
its vicinity may not be imposed upon by the impudent 
fabrications of unscrupulous journals, was the only 
‘member of the local press who placed himself in com- 
Munication with the authorities—has been furnished 
with the following additional information on this 
painful and terrible subject: 

“Tt appears that the body is that of a young man 
named John Redhope, son of a farmer residing at or 
near Mashborough. He has for some time past, been 
paying his attentions to the daughter of Mr. Trouse, 
of the Red Lion Inn, at Frogleigh, and it was under- 
stood that they were engaged, and would be married 
at the beginning of next year. Within the last few 
weeks, however, there had been an est rangement be- 
tween them, in consequence, it is alleged, of the de- 
ceased’s jealousy with regard to Miss Trouse’s receiv- 
ing the attentions of another suitor, which had 
been the subject of high words between them on 
more than one occasion. 

“The unfortunate man’s rival is said to be one 
William Travers, a person of notoriously bad charac- 
ter, and who has been in trouble on more than one 
Occasion, in connection with the frequent poaching 
affrays on Lord Fitz-Fessantrie’s estates. It is known 
to the police that the deceased and Travers had words 
together no later than last market-day, and the latter 
was heard to threaten to ‘knock the other’s head off,’ 
and which threat he is perfectly capable of performing. 
' going to Travers’s lodgings, however, he was 
found to be absent, and it is believed that, hearing of 

the discovery of the body, he has fled to avoid arrest. 
€ police, under our able and intelligent chief-con- 





selves certain of his speedy apprehension.” 
Latest INTELLIGENCE. 

“We regret to say that no trace has been yet dis- 
covered of the suspected murderer, who, it is feared, 
has made good his escape. A reward will probably 
be offered for his apprehension, and the London police 
will be communicated with without delay. 

“The shock has, we are sorry to learn, been very 
Severy to Miss ‘rouse, who is completely prostrated, 


and has made certain revelations of great importance 
touching the suspected criminal. He states that he 


was in communication with Travers this evening, at 
the Bull and Butcher Inn, in High Street, and that 
Travers declared his intention of goir g to London, by 
the 7.58 train. Enquiries at the railway station how- 
ever tend to prove that Travers did not leave by that 
train, but as he had mentioned his destination, hopes 
are entertained of his ultimate apprehension. The 
police, under Inspector Spry, the intelligent and able 
head of the borough constabulary, are on the track, 
and express themselves confident of success. 

“'To further the ends of justice, we may here ap- 
pend a description of the appearance of Travers. He 
is of the middle height, or thereabouts, with sandy 
hair and whiskers, the l:.tter meeting under his chin, 
in what is frequently facetiously styled, ‘a Newgate 
frill.’ His eyes are brown, and there is a cast in one 
of them. His nose, which is a little on one side, has 
a tendency to the aquailine. When last seen he wore 
a velveteen coat and cord trousers, with a low-crowned 
felt hat.” 


PART IL.—MYSTERY. 
Tue Narrative or Tuomas More, Commercian 
TRAVELER. 
“T have the honor to represent the celebrated and 
uniformly solvent firm of Tetherbridge, Coulson and 
Pobgee, of St. Mary Axe, in hardware. I am known 
at the chief hotels on my circuit, and among my 
friends in town, as Tommy Mole, my precise and 
proper Christian name being ‘Thomas. My residence 
is Hackney, my principles are Conservative, and my 
family, three in number. Y 
“Having placed the publie au courant with my 


of abode, I will at once proceed to explain how it is I 
come to pen this narrative. 


his yet more distinguished master and teacher, Mr. 


road. 


and synthetic of the circumstances of the case, with 


or less right, more particularly in these in which 
the real culprit has hitherto eseaped detection, chietly 
in consequence of the failure of the police to follow 
up my suggestions, which would have led to the ar- 
rest of the parties who I felt sure were guilty. 


tions from the firm which I have the honor to repre- 
sent—those instructions necessitating my staying in 
that part of the country for at least a fortnight. My 
ordinary business in Puddledock and the neghbour- 
hood was speedily completed, and I was therefore left 
with a considerable amount of unemployed time on 
my hands. 


turn this brief holiday to the best account I took up 
lars of a mysterious murder which had been commit- 


ted in the neighborhood of that town. 
“Ilere, I felt, was presented to me an opportunity 


London police. . 
“T determined to give my mind—and not only my 

















ing toarapid glance at the writings of my two great 
literary guides, philosophers, and friends, and having 


diately argue, that that was the last place where the po- 

lice would look for him. 

“‘T at once made up my mind what to do. I placed 

myself in communication with the obliging and accom- 

modating manager of the Theatre Royal at Puddledock, 

and hired from him, professedly for an entertainment, 

which I was to give for a charity at a neighboring town, 

a selection ot such theatrical costumes as I thought 

might prove u seful to me as disguises. Armed with 

these, I proceeded to the Railway Station to book myself 
for Mudclod-cum-Clay. 

“My reading of the works of the two writers I have 
named, prepared me for one thing—the extreme proba- 
bility of accident revealing important clues to the solu- 
tion of the mystery. I was not, .therefore, surprised 
when, on reaching the Railway Station, 1 happened to 
discover something that induced me at once to alter my 
plan of action. 

“It was a coldday, and as the down platform was 
open and unprotected, I waited on the up platform, 
which afforded the shelter of the booking-office and wait- 
ing-room, until my train should be signalled. 

“While seated in the latter apartment I heard 
voices outside the window. Something was said which 
attracted my attention. 1 cautiously opened the win- 
dow, found two persons outside talking in a low voice, 
I listened, but I could only catch a few words here 
and there, which I at once took down in my note- 
book.” 

Extracts From NOTE-BOOK. 


“¢ Of course not! It would at once have brought 
the police upon us! ‘No, he did not strike me, 
though he threatened to do so; but I was too quick 
for him.’ ‘Serious injury.’ ‘'Telegraphed to London.’ 
‘ A cut across the head, exposing the brain, and lay- 


name, position (commercial and domestic), and place|ing the cheek open.’ ‘ Look about for some employ- 


ment.” 
“Thad litule difficulty in connecting these scraps 


“T have from childhood upwards been of a studious |of conversation with the Mudclod murder. Here was 
and meditative turn. I have read—I may almost go|the criminal. All I had to do was to hunt him down. 
so far as to say devoured—the thrilling creations of t : 
Mr. Kilkee Wollins, the distinguished novelist, and of | guarded movement which attracted the attention of 


“ At this moment, unfortunately, I made an un- 


those outside. They turned round quickly, and look- 


Edgar Allen, poet and romancist. I never travel|ed hard at me, but with great presence of mind I be- 
without carrying their works inmy portmanteau when | gan to whistle, and assumed an air of indifference. To 
on the rail, and in the box-seat of the gig when on the | put them still more off their guard, I affected to be 


nodding and kissing my hand to some one on the op- 


“My mind, I may state without vanity, is of the|posite platform, and finding them still gazing intently 
same order as those of the great writers above-named. |at me, I drew out a coin and pretended to be amusing 
[have the same delight in treading the mazes of in-| myself with pitch and toss. The ruse was successful, 
tricate and difficult mysteries; and I may state in all |The two smiled and walked away. 
modesty, that for the last ten years no murder of any! 1y no 
importance has occurred, with regard to which T have | Mudclod. I would follow the individual whose words 
not placed myself in communication with the authori-|I had taken down. I did not know his destination, 
ties by forwarding a minute report, at once analytic, | but that was immaterial, I would get into the same 


“Of course I abandoned my notion of going to 


carriage and watch him, and getting out when he did 


my deductions as to the real culprit. [ may add,| could excuse my not having a ticket by showing that 
that in the majority of instances I have been more}for Mudelod, and explaining that I had taken the 


wrong train. Under pretence of waiting for a down- 
train I could contrive to go to an inn, where I could 
assume one of my disguises and follow the murderer 
unsuspected. ; 

“Having come to this determination, I went out on 


“While staying at Puddledock I received instrue-|the platform to compare him with the minute des- 


cription in the Mudclod Express.” 


Comparison Exrracrep From Nore-Boox. 
**Mudclod Ex ress. Observations. 
“Of middle height or there- ‘* Yes, thereabouts certainly, 
abouts. 
** Sandy hair and whiskers,the ‘* Dark hair and no whiskers, 
latter meeting under the 
chin. 


“It so chanced that while I was meditating how to| « Eyes brown, a slight cast in“ Eyes brown, and a decidedly 


one of them. slight convergence. 


the Mudclod-cum-Clay Express, and read the particu-| ‘* Nose on one side, and with a‘ Nose hooked, and with a turn 


to the left.” 


“Were will be seen, except on one point, a very 
strong coincidence in the various peculiarities des- 


tendency to the aquiline.” 


of putting into practice myself those theories as to the|cribed. That point is the hair. But the difference in 
detection of crime, of the soundness of which I had| that respect was the one thing which made me cer- 
failed to impress that peculiarly obstinate body, the}tam of my man. I had not read my Wollins and 


Allen in vain, and if the man had had sandy hair and 
whiskers with a Newgate frill, I should have doubted 


mind, but my holiday and my personal energies—to the | the accuracy of my conclusion, for I felt certain that 
diseovery of this remarkable crime. I devoted the morn-|he had altered that portion of his personal appear- 


ance. Ile had dyed his hair and shaved his whiskers. 
But he couldn’t alter his height, the color of his eyes, 


thus refreshed myself at the springs of their wisdom and|or their squint, the shape of his nose, or its crook- 


consideration. 

“ At a first glance, I could see many salient points on 
which evidence would hang. First, that there was a 
murder; second, that there was strong reason for sup- 
posing some one to be the murderer; third, that there 
was strong reason for supposing that that murderer was 
Travers. So far all was clear enough. Then came this 
important question: Travers had disappeared—where 
had he gone? It did not take me a moment to decide. 
The recent perusal of ‘The Purloined Letter,” and of a 





and is being attended by Dr. Cullum, who, however, 

states that no imimediate danger is to be apprehended. | 

| 

Posrerirr. 
“ 4 . . a: a 

Since the above was in type, an individual has| 






story curiously resembling it, from the pen of Mr, Wol- 
lins, enabled me to argue the matter out, thus:---Travers 
had declared he was going to London in order to fly 


stable, Mr. Spry, are on his track, and express them- | #¢umen, I turned my attention to the case under| edness. 


“ When the train arrived, I followed him into his 
carriage, and watched him narrowly while affectin 
to read the paper. He got out at Biborough, ny 
followed him. Of course I had an altercation with 
the porters, and, to keep up appearances, threatened 
to report the guard for allowing me to get intoa 
wrong train, My traveling companion seemed much 
amused, and waited to hear the dispute, which ended 
by my paying the fare, and going across to the Rail- 
way Hotel to get something to eat before taking a 
return train. l was glad to see that after chatting 
with the porters he came to the same place. 

“T sent for the landlord of the hotel, and took him 





from justice. Therefore Travers was still concealed in | into my confidence. In order to impress him the more, 


Presented himself at the Police Station in this town, | the neighborhood of his crime, because he would imme- | described myself as a detective, without feeling it 
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necessary to add the qualification ‘amateur.’ He un- 
dertook to forward my views, and to instruct the ser- 
vants not to take any notice of the disguises I might 
think fit to assume. I then sent him to learn what my 
intended prisoner was doing. After some delay, he 
came back and said he was lunching in the coffee- 
room. 

“I determined to dress myself as a Dissenting Mini- 
ster, having a costume of that deseription in my portmsn- 
teau, because the green spectacles belonging to it would 
allow me to watch my man unobserved, 


|the disorder, that it became necessary for me to go 
jaway for twelve months for change of air. 

| As I wason my way back to my duties, I met at 
ithe Puddledock station an old fellow-student at St 
| Panurge’s Hospital. 


We had not met for years, and 


|fell into a long professional chat. I remember relat- | 


ling to him some of my experiences at Plaskerton, 
|among others, a curious case which happened not long 
lafter Lhad became medical officer there. A patient 
shad escaped. We were most anxious to recapture 
him without publicity. Should the police have heard 


“Soon after I came downstairs he took his hat and) of his escape, the case would have got into the papers 


went out. I followed him. 


He strolled about the town/and considerable harm would have been done to the 


with a well-assumed appearance of innocence and insou-| reputation of the Asylum, and the character of its 


ciznce, calling merely at one shop, where he stayed aj 


few minutes only. Unfortunately it was impossible to 
follow him in such a purposeless stroll, without risk of 
raising his suspicions, a result which I feared was the 
case, as I saw him watching me as we returned towards 
the hotel, I therefore waited behind for a time, and 
then, slipping in unobserved, went upstairs and assumed 
a fresh disguise. ‘This time 1 assumed the appearance 
of a naval officer. 
entered into conversation with him. I contrived very 
cautiously to turn the conversation, so as to be able to 
ask him his destination. He said he was going to start 
that night for Nurchester. After smokinga cigar or two 
with him, I took my leave, and returning once more to 
my room, assumed another disguise. 

‘This time I dressed myself as a lady; it necessitated 
my shaving off my whiskers, but what was that compared 
with the object Lhad in view, As 1 came downstairs I 
observed his luggage in the hall. It was labelled ‘ Dr. 
Masters, Plaskerton, near Norchester.’ I went across 
to the station and learnt that Norchester was two sta- 
tions further on, and that Plaskerton was about four 
miles from Norchester. 

“Thad not been at the station long, before he came 
across. Something had evidently made him suspicious; 
nothing more perhaps than a guilty conscience, but he 
was certainly about to start some hours earlier than he 
had stated to me in the coffee-room. 

“T had no time to lose, for the train was due in two 
minutes. I must leave my portmanteau at the hotel, 
and pay my bill when I returned. Iwas soon seated in 
the same compartment as my man, being whirled along 
to Norehester. I had learnt from one of the porters that 
the station (like many others), though called Norchester, 
was situated some mile or more from the town, and as 
Plaskerton lay in the opposite direction, it was custom- 
ary for passengers who wished to go to the latter place 
to order a conveyance to meet them. 

“This was all that I could wish. As an unprotect- 
ed female Icould on reaching Norchester throw my- 
self on his protection, and obtain a place in the vehicle 
he had doubtless ordered to meet him. I now saw 
why he had waited at Biborongh. It was in order 
that he might send on to have a fly ready at Nor- 
chester, and so throw his pursuers off the scent at bi- 
borough, should they have traced him to Puddledock. 
He was journeying in this disjointed way, in short, in 
order that they might be at fault atevery turn. It 
was some triumph to me to think how I was cireum- 
venting all his clever and deeply-laid schemes. 

“T determined to exercise all my ingenuity in en- 
trapping him into damaging admissions in the train 
and on the road, and to hand him over to the police 
au Plaskerton. With this view I got into the same 
carriage with him, and got into conversation with him 
by artfully pretending that I thought I knew him; ask- 
ing him if I had not met him at Frogleigh-in-the- 
Marsh. With a marvelous assumption of nerve, he 
answered without a tremble that it was possible. I 
then told him I was going to Plaskerton, at which he 
was evidently much surprised. Telling him I was a 
stranger to the place, 1 asked him if there was a con- 
veyance from Norchester, upon which he explained 
that it was necessary to order one beforehand, but that 

i141 had not done so he should be happy to give me a 
lift so far, as he had ordered a vehicle to meet him, and 
was also bound for Norchester. 

“On arriving at the station he left me and his lug- 
gage to go to a neighboring inn, where he had or- 
dered his trap to wait. He evidently did not wish to 
have it waiting at the station lest it should attract at- 
tention. He was gone some time, which I employed 
in drawing up this statement.” 

FurtHer Extracts rrom NoteE-Book. 

“The vehicle was a gig. We have driven to Plas- 
kerton, where he has stopped at aninn. He is now 
in the stables looking after the horse. I have des- 
patched a note to the police station by a waiter in his 
absence. Since his arrival he has been nervous and 
excited. I fear his suspicionsare aroused. When he 
returns from looking after the horse, I shall effect his 
capture whether the police arrive or not.” 

Tue StareMENT OF Cuartes Masters, M. D. 

“T amone of the Medical Officers of the Lunatic 

Asylum at Plaskerton. I had long given my atten- 


I found him in the smoking-room, and | 


officers. We went in every direction to look for him, 
and at last we found him among some strolling play- 
ers whom he had joined, and who did not discover 
that he was mad. We took him. He threatened to 
strike me, but I was too quick for him, and we cap- 
tured him. Then he got it into his head that we had 
done him a serious injury in the struggle, and noth- 
ing would satisfy him but that we must telegraph to 
London for the first medical assistance. ‘To humor 
him we pretended to do so, describing him as having 
received a cut on the head, exposing the brain, and 
laying the cheek open. Of course the clerk merely pre- 
tended to send off the message, and we eventually got 
our patient safely into the Asylum again. In time he 
completely recovered, and was discharged, the last I 
heard of him being that he had gone to London to 
look for some employment. 

“ As 1 was telling this anecdote a noise behind us 
attracted our attention. We saw an odd-leoking 
person close behind us at the waiting room window. 
Ilis antics were so extraordinary that I could not help 
saying that I thought he was mad. I was going to 
stop at Biborough, en route for Plaskerton, to do some 
business. The eccentric stranger got into the same 
carriage with me. He behaved in so strange a man- 
ner, that I felt assured of his insanity even before we 
got out, and declared that he believed he was going 
in the opposite direction to Mudclod ! I was now so 
strongly convinced of his madness that I determined 
co keep an eye upon him, and if necessary secure him, 
and re him to the asylum until his friends could be 
communicated with. 

“To my intense amusement I found he had a mania 
for assuming various disguises. Ie was evidently a 
crazy actor, and Flearned from the landlord, to whom 
Iwas well-known, that he had told him some cock- 
and-bull story about being a detective. I kept my 
eye on him, until I think he began to be alarmed, for 
he dressed himself up as a woman, and leaving his 
luggage at the hotel he went off without paying his 
bill, and tried to get away by train. I however fol- 
lowed him, and by humoring him, and assenting to all 
he said, I got his confidence. ‘To my surprise, I found 
he was going to Plaskerton. I thought it not impos- 
sible that he had been some patient who had been re- 
ceived during my year of absence, and discharged not 
sufficiently cured, and that with the folly, which so 
often takes place of the proverbial cunnmg of mad- 
ness, he was actually running into the jaws of the lion. 
I had determined to follow him wherever he went 
and to obtain aid to secure him at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, but on learning his or rather her destination 
(for, as I have said, he was dressed as a woman), I of- 
fered him a lift in a gig which I easily procured from 
one of the farmhouses, near Norchester Station. When 
we got to Plaskerton under pretense of seeing to the 
horse I slipped out, and sent to the Asylum for a cou- 
ple of keepers.” 





PART II.—MISAPPREHENSION., 
Tue Evipence or WiLuiAM JENKINS, CONSTABLE, 


“T am chief constable of Plaskerton. From infor- 
mation I received in the shape of a note, signed ‘T. 
Mole,’ I went to the Golden Lion, in Plaskerton. That 
note stated that the writer was in the company of 
Travers, who was suspected to be the Frogleigh mur- 
derer, and for whom the police were looking. 
was aware at the time that the Frogleigh murder, as 
it was called, had been explained, but I went to see 
what the writer meant. 

“ From information I received on reaching the Golden 
Lion—that is to say, from the sound of heavy thumps on 
the floor, and loud cries, I proceeded to the coffee-room, 
where I found two parties struggling violently, one of 
them being Dr. Masters, of the Asylum. As I came in 
at one door two keepers came in at the other. ‘Seize 
him! cries Mole; ‘he’s the man as done it!’ ‘Secure 








him!’ cries the doctor; ‘he’s an escaped lunatic!’ The 
keepers\were abvut to secure Mr. Mole, but considering 
that an interference with the prerogatives of the police 
jand the'liberty of the subject, I interfered. Explana- 


tions ensued, and by my mediation matters were brought 
to an amicable and satisfactory arrangement including a y 
bowl of punch and likewise consideration for lost time to | devote myself entirely to the hardware. 
I refused such in my capacity as police- 





the keepers. 


I night. 








Tse Testimony or Bensamin Bone, INNKEEPER. 

“keep the Railway Hotel, Biborough. I remember 
; being called to Mr. Mole, who wished to see me. He 
informed me that he was a detective, and that he was on 
the track of a murderer who was in the coffee-room. He 
‘called on me to assist him, and I agreed. With a par- 
donable curiosity, never having seen a murderer, I look- 
ed into the eoffee-room, where I found Dr. Masters, who 
was well known tome. He told me the gent upstairs 
was a lunatic, and that we were to humor him till the 
doctor had done his business in Biborough, when he 
would have him took and carry him off to Plaskerton. 

‘“N. B,—Mr. Mole absconded subsequently, leaving 
hehind him a trunk, containing a curious assortment of 
second-hand clothing, and the following bill—uupaid: 


Brit or Ramway Horer* 


RIN i ovata dicsnniceskceacdaves . 7 6 
Watt CAMIING. niscccececks bucvecevsescess 05 0 
Chop, &,.... phbbehessetanencks bueno 029 
ME iba babes cceuubyxcrisncaeene 05 0 
se, EER Le eae Riee: 020 
Brandy-and-Water... ..... eocseeanes wae 2-8 
Attendance,......... edeneseesesiocesess 016 

1 9 


* Subsequently settled, though exorbitant.—T. M. 





PART IV.—MISREPORT. 
Exrracr From Tir “ Mupctop-cum-CLay Gazerre.” 


“Qur idiotie contemporary, the Express, during one 
of those temporary obfuscations, which occur to it so 
often on the evening of market-day—the evening untor- 
tunately on which it goes to press—was guilty of dis- 
covering a mare’s nest of remarkable proportions, 
Whether it was the victim of a hoax or merely of its own 
innate stupidity we cannot say, but at any rate it gave a 
full, true, particular, and circumstantial report of a 
murder—which did not take place! The Express says : 

“*QOur reporter—who we may state in the public in- 
terest, in order that the inhabitants of Mudclod and its 
vicinity may not be imposed upon by the impudent fab- 
rications of unscrupulous journals—was the only mem- 
ber of the local press present,’ ete. : 

“The charges of ‘impudent fabrications’ and the 
terms ‘unscrupulous journals’ fall back rather hard on 
our friend’s own head. As for its reporter, he was evi- 
dently ‘ all there,’ and no mistake.” 

Tux Convession or THE “ Express” Reporter. 

“| had certainly been at the George all the atternoon. 
Farmer Potterton called in there for a glass on his way 
home. I uistinetly understood him to say that he had 
seen young Redhope in the fields near the vicarage at 
Frogleigh, dead! He certainly said young Kedhope 
was courting Miss Trouse. I must admit the farmer 
was the worse for liquor. [ am no judge of my own state, 
but I should say I was decidedly sober. I merely added 
a few details to his, which I felt were necessary to swell 
the paragraph to its proper importance. 1 comunicated 
the information to Inspector Spry, whom I met on my 
way to the Express Office.” 

Tur Apmisston oF Gites Porrerron, YEoMAN. 

“T was not more drunker than usual of a market-night 
when I met Mr. Chivery, the Express gent at the 
George. He axed me what news there was. I told ’un 
didn’t know of none, except I'd passed young Redhope, 
lying dead-drunk in the ditch near passon’s house, to 
Frogleigh. I said, ‘You know—the chap as were 
courtin’ Polly Trouse! He didn’t say much, but then 
he couldn’t, you see, for he were well on. But he 
wagged his head and looked solemn.” 

Tue Deposition or Inspector Spry. 

“T met Mr. Chivery, who informed me that Mr. Pot- 
terton had told him he had seen the body of young Red- 
hope. He advised me to go at once to Frogleigh. Ile 
asked me if I knew of any one who had a grudge against 
young Redhope, and I mentioned that I had been called 
in to separate him and Travers at the Red Lion one 
night, when they were fighting. Mr. Chivery was not 
sober, and I don’t suppose the farmer was, being market 
However, I felt it my duty to investigate, and 
went over to Frogleigh at once. I met young Redhope 
just as I was getting to the village. He had not been 
murdured.” 

Tue Expianation or THE Murperep Man. 

“ Nobody hasn’t murdered me, as I’m aware of. On 
the night in question, I was lying under the hedge near 
the vicarage. It was Polly’s evening out, and we were 
going for a walk. I saw Farmer Potterton ride by, but 
didn’t speak to him, because I knew he was drunk. 1 
did have a fight with Travers once, but it was all in 
friendship. He’s left these parts in consequence of 
Lord Fitz Fessantrie’s keepers, being that hard upon 
him.” 





Latest rrom Mr. More. 
‘‘T have returned to Puddledock, and shall henceforth 


“N.B.—To be disposed of, a bargain, the complete 


tention to the phenomena of mental disease; indeed I\ man, but as a private individual, accepted a solid recog-| works of Kilkee Wollins and Edgar Allen. Apply to T. 


had so over exhausted my strength in pursuing the|uition of my judicious bringing of matters to a pleasant|M., care of Messrs. Tetheridge, Coulson and Pobgee, St. 
study of, mania, especially in the very atmosphere of | issue. 


Mary Axe. No reasonable offer refused.” 
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The Summary of the Week. 





From England there is very little news of interest, the Lon- 
don press, in default of any other excitement, still keeping 
up aclamor about the Prince of Wales’ debts, of the particulars 
of which every one ls tired, 

The Duchess of Edinburgh has given birth to a son, gladden- 
ing the heart of the Queen, and adding one more to the inter- 
minable list of her grandchildren. 

Advices from Melbourne say that the annexation of the Feejee 
or Fiji, Islands to the British Empire bas been formally carried 
out. Sir Hercules George Robert Robinson, Governor of New 
South Wales, hoisted the British flag on Feejee soil. This group 
lies in the South Pacific Ocean, between the fifteenth and twen- 
tieth degrees south latitude, and embraces ore hundred and 
fifty-four islands, sixty-five of which are inhabited. Only two, 
however, are of a size worth mentiouing—Viti Levu, which is 
about sixty miles square, and Anoa Levu, a hundred miles long 
and from fifty to sixty miles miles wide. The whole cluster are 
fertile aod very productive in tropical fruits. The formal ces- 
sion of these islands to England is important only as the begin- 
ning of ber probable absorption of most of the other groups 
lying between New Zealand in the south and the Sandwich 
Islands in the north. 

France continues quiet, all parties, spite of their dissensions, 
keeping in view the increase of the French army and its 
strengthening, with improved artillery and new rifles. France 
is thoroughly arming and the Journal de Paris of a late date 
gives the following particulars of the progress made and making 
for the rehabilitation of French military prestige: “Orders are said 
te have been given to proceed immediately with the manufacture 
of the new musket, model 1874, system Gras, Those weapons 
will only be constructed in the workshops of the State; private 
firms will not be called upon to assist. The calculation is that 
in about a year a million of them will be made. Then only will 
the new arm be placed in the hands of the soldiers of the active 
army, and the men of the reserve and the territorial army will 
be drilled in the management of this musket. ‘Ihe chassepots 
will be withdrawn, and they will be altered to the new pattern. 
France bas at present 1,800,000 of them. One year will be ne- 
cessary for that trarsformation; so that by adding 200,000 new 
ones to be constructed in the interval, the Mivister of War 
counts upon possessing, at the end of 1876, 3,000,000 muskets, 
model Gras, with astore of 250 metal cartridges per weapon. 
The manofacture will afterward be continued on a normal scale 
- in proportion to the resources of the ordinary budget of 


“The news conceraing the artillery isnot less satisfactory. 
France will have, at the end of the year 1875, 494 batteries of 
six cannon each, of calibres 5 and 7, with iron Carriages, the 
Pieces in bronze, breech-loading, on the Reffye system. The 1e- 
sults of them are excellent and events may be awaited without 
Sam. But from the beginning of next year the construc- 
on of bronze cannon will be abandoned, and those in steel on 
the Lahitolle system will be adopted. That metal is obtained at 
Le Crensot, and the composition and make of it have nothing to 
be desired.” 
The journey ofthe Grand Duke Constantine to Paris, has 
given rise to much speculation in that city,and the Patrie boldly 
declares that the object of the Grand Duke's visit was to come 
to an arrangement with France and Spain in view of the contin- 
gency of a war with Germany. ‘The Czar,” says this paper, 
** bas of late been seriously considering the above question, and 
be has commissioend his brother, in whose diplomatic 
skill he has great confidence, to lay a plan betore the statesmen 


_| other hand, believes that the Grand Duke is striving to carry out 


the progress of revolution and neutralize the influence of Prussia, | publishes a letter from a Russian clergyman at New York which 
which is based on revolutionary ideas. From Paris the Grand | gives a terrible picture of the position of Russian 1mmigrants. 


Duke has proceeded direct to Biarritz, where he will enter into} yiogt of them have found their expectations disappointed, and 
into communication with the leaders of the Spanish Conservative are in extreme wretchedness, without the means of returning to 


party.” The Paris correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, on the) 110i. native country. Mechanics get on very well, but other 


classes cannot obtain a livelihood, especially if, as is the case 
with most of them, they cannot speak English 
The Minister of Finance of Holland has just laid bis state- 
ment for the year 1875 before Parliament. He said that the to- 
tal estimated expenditure would be 110 million florins, which 
would be 10 mill ons in excess of that of 1874. The cause of this 
increase was the augmentation in various items of the national 
expenditure—namely, in foreign missions, great public works 
at the naval ports, the extension of the State railway system, 
pilotage, and the national defence. ‘The tutal amount of reve- 
nue was estimated at about 103 millions of florins; thus the deficit 
in the Budget would probably be about7 1-5 millions. This de- 
ficit, however, judging by the results obtained in the last few 
years, will be cove ed by the surplus arising from the Indian 
revenue and the continuous increase of the ordinary receipts. 
The Minister proposes to make no change in the present system 
of taxation, and he dwelt upon the favorable result of the re- 
turns from the Dutch Indies and from the ordinary taxes. Asa 
Germany is not behind in pre paring for the coming fray, and| sign of the inc.easing prosperity of the country, the Minister 
is not only payiug out vast sums for the perfection of its army, | said:—‘We have been able to provide for all our wants, even 
but also for the formation of an iron clad fleet, not forgetting| the war in Sumatra, without having recourse to extraordinary 
the placing of its Baltic ports into a state of almost absolute im-| measures, which is a good augury for the future.” 
pregnability. The Government is also preparing a bill provid-| Telegrams received in London, from Rio Janeiro under date 
ing for the embodiment in time of war of all able bodied men| of October 19th, state that the news from the Argentine States 
no longer included in the line, the reserve, or the landwebr. | continues warlike. The insurgent leaders, Rivas, Borges and 
They are to form # separate force called the Landstrum, and/| Arredordo, have joined General Mitre. Several vessels of the 
will be summoned only in case of need. Our correspondent | navy have gone cver to the insurgents. Sarmiento has taken 
adds:—‘Probably the steady increase of the French and Russian | command of the troops defending Buenos Ayres. The Argen- 
armies, either of which is likely to outnumber the German force | tine Government has requested the authorities at Montevideo to 
ten years hence, suggested the new measure.” prohibit enlistments and the exports of arms for the rebel 
What war costs, is showed by the Paris correspondent of the | forces. ’ 
London Times, who gives the following as the expense account| In United States affairs there is nothing startling, election 
of the late Franco-German misunderstanding: news for the present being paramount, meantime, but while the 
‘© A statement of the extraordinary expenses connected more | Spoilsmen are preparing for their harvest, business continues very 
or less cirectly with the last war, and incurred up to the end of| bad, and heavy failures are the order of the day in all parts of 
9, tao Fe Seve eae Se, Soc ares (Oo emay. 
800 for canes tone anaenies £36,300 forthe navy, £1,260 for| 4 good move has been made this week by the agents of the 
the post office, £2,270 for telegraph management, £112,500 com- English Transatlantic Steamship Companies, in advancing the 
pensation for requisitions, £1,849.000 for interest and redemp-| fare for steerage passengers from $10 to $20, some of those inter- 
pee spe ae — and Fy st tc rl pete BF ested regretting that the rates were not raised to $-5 or $30 at 
bed ; : . 
the North German Contobesetion being £4,227,635. ‘The items|02Ce, a8 they say that another increase is sure to take place 
chargeable to the whole of Germany amount to ¢46,303,647, and eventually. 
include £905 000 for the extra cust of the Army of Occupation,| A fire in Montreal, Canada, on the 2°th, destroyed eight 
£306, 00 for garrisoning Alsace and Lorraine, €1.599,000 for the | byidings in the Nun’s block of magnificent four-story and Mun- 
restoration aud equipment of the fortresses in those provinces, Hy ena bh t b 
£73 ,000 for compensation for injury to property, £1,082,000 tor sard cut-stone stores and 3 on the west by 
the Imperial railways in those provinces, £1,603,000 for the re-|St. Sulpice street, on the sonth by Debresoles and Leioyer 
demption of the floating debt, £478,000 for the strengthening | streets, respectively, and on the east by St. Dezier lane. The 
and equipment of German fortresses; £7,95',000 voted for the} i... is more than $200,000. 
erection of the fortresses, £2 890,000 for afund for invalided . 
soldiers, and £1,200,000 for the Reichstag building.”’ 
~~ pon | mo he a aa sce cas say oe Thomas Moore, was sold lately in London for a few shillings. It 
, contains one or two translatious in pencil on the fly leaves. 
of the ceded territory. 


They are altered and polished most carefully, but do not seem 
Prince Frederick William, eldest son of the Crown Prince of 


to have ever been published. One is as follows: 
Prussia, and heir to the German Thr ne, has now been duly en- Clodio, that scribbling, chattering poet, 


a project which has long been entertamed by the Duke de 
Broglie and his friends In his interview with M. Thiers and 
other eminent Frenchmen, the Grand Duke expressed his regret 
that a man of statesmanlike ability like the Duc d’Aumale was 
not at the head of affairs in France. The Grand Duke’s manner 
towards M. Thiers was most friendly; he shook him warmly by 
the band, and at the same time expressed his regret that the 
veteran statesman had not remained in the Government, adding 
that if he joined the Orleanists, one of the princes of that family 
would raise France to the elevated position she had formerl7 
occupied. The correspondent adds that M. Thiers did not appear 
to share this opinion, and that he said it was not he who had 
abandoned the Orleans family, but that the latter had come for- 
ward as his opponents. He further stated that he was quite 
ready to forget all this if, by doing so, he could serve his coun- 
try; but ti at, in his opinion, if an Orleans prince were placed at 
the head of affairs, he would not remain there six months. 











ALITTLE Boox of French epigrams which once belonged to 


tered as a scholar of the Second Form at the Public Grammar ‘Yo me the other morning said, 

School at Cassel. Imitating the practice usually observed in “ Which of my works do you like best ?” 

that coun'ry, his parents took him to the Head Master of the _ Tanswered, “* Those I have not read. 
establishment, and, like ordinary citizens, had bim examined in o_o 0 several nriepe neue 

their presence. Before leaving the director, as the august mon- rometheus, to punish his pilfering art, _ ; 
arch of a German gymnasium is called, the Crown Prince stipu- Hod o veltave to food day and night on his beast; 


Hadst thou my good friend, been in his situation, 
lated that his son was not to be addressed as ** Royal Highness,” Alas for the bird! ’t would have died of starvation. 
but to be known only under the name of Prince William and | This is a different version: 

be treated in all respects as the other boys are. Prometheus, to punish his pilfering, they say, 

The case of Count Von Arnim is becoming intelligible. Prince Had a vulture to feed on his heart night an’ day; 

. age 2 A - Hadst thou, my good friend, been in his situation, 
Bismarck became indignant at the Count’s want of judgment in The vulture, by Jove! would have died of starvation. 
preferring an Ultramontane monarchy in France, to a compara- 
tlvely liberal and pacific Republic, and determined to remove 
him. Not wishing, however, to offend the Count, the Prince 
wrote him censorious letters, which he expected would induce 
the Count to tender his reisgnation of the French Ambassador- 
ship. This Count Von Arnim refused to do, and was finally ab- 
solutely dismissed, and took with him those letters of Prince 
Bismarck’s, which are now represented to be so fearfully offen- 
sive. It is rumored that the letters have been publicly offered 


for sale. . . 3 
Liberal movement of that period, he was obliged to quit the 
The Vienna Tagespresse of October 19th says, that Germany) ,ustrian dominions. In 1849 he sang in London at the Royal 
has given friendly and satisfactory assurances to Denmark in re-| Italian Opera, Covent Garden. In 1857 he visited the United 
gard to the expulsion of Danes from Schleswig. She has ad-| States, and appeared at the Academy of Music in this city. For 
mitted the possibility of mistakes through the excessive zeal of| @®BY years he sang in this and othgr cities of the Union and of 


sas ad : . | Canada, and it was only when failing health compelled him to 
the local authorities, and intimated her readiness to examine withdraw trom the stage that he disappeared from the public 
each case and give full satisfaction where wrong has been done. | yiew. He returned to Europe nearly two years ago, and never 


A fervent desire is expressed for the maintenance of good! revisited this country. 
relations with Denmark. 

From Spain we have the usual routine of false and ridiculous} T#® GBave or ABER TH Musician.—The Paris correspondent 
telegrams, detailing terrible battles with immense lists of killed | Of the London Daily Telegraph remarks, that a statement lately 
and wounded, which on the days following their receipt, are in- | Published in the F igaro is making a sensation in society. The 
variably contradicted. Among other excitements gotten up in| 8*eat Auber still lies in an obscure grave at Montmartre Ceme- 
Spanish affairs, was the receipt of a telegram in this city, in the | ‘¢'Y. without a monument, without even a tombstone. He died 
early part of the week, circumstantially detailing the murder by | °® May 12th, 1871, in the midst of the Communist troubles. For 
the Serrano troos of Cecil Backland, correspondent of the|'¥° months he lay unblessed by tuneral rites. A few friends 
New York Times, and of Francis Jerrard, representative of the | °#'Tied way his body by night, and deposited it in a temporary 
English Carlist Committee, which stateavent was unqualifiably |8'¥e- On July 15th it was brougut back to the trinity Church, 


: ; and from thence, with great pomp, was taken to the Montmartre 
contradicted by Gispatches from Bayonne, under date of O-tober Cemetery, where it was placed in a vault hired for three years of 
2°th. To compensate however, trustworthy correspondents of| M. Boissot, a marble cutter. When tbe lease had run out, M. 
the London Times, continue to give terrible accounts of Carlist | Boissot might have let the place to another family, and the 1llus- 
atrocities, trious dead might have been thrown out. The register of the 


Warnings against Kussian emigration to the United States aro cometary thus Conevibes the grave: © Without temtetens, Bo. 





Cant Formes.—A cable dispatch received in this City an- 
nounce the death of the renowned basso, Carl Formes, once so 
popular in this country. He was a native of Baden, Germany, 
born at Mulheim in 1818. He received a thorough musical 
training in Cologne and Vienna, and first appeared in opera as 
Sarastro in the ‘* Magic Flute,” in 1842. He was enzaged later 
at the Imperial Opera in Vienna, as first basso, where he re- 
mained several years until, in 1848, having taken part in the 














of France and Spain which shall at the same time put an end to 





‘ ; 2 37,694, Auber, (Domenique Francois), vault Boissot.” And yet 
being given from various quarters, The St, Petersburg Golos! the great musician left a million of francs to his family ! 
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Tur celebrated numismatic cabinet in the Museum at Jena, 
has recently been materially enriched by the presentation on the 
part of the Grand Duke of Saxony, of the extensive collection of 
the Chinese and Japanese coins, made by Herr J. Von Siebold 
during hie prolonged residence in Japan. This unique collec- 
tion, which is arranged chronologically, and extends from the 
year 221 B. (. to the present time, is essentially Japanese, al- 
though it contains genuine Chinese coins, down to a comparative- 
ly recent period. ‘his is owing to the singular fact that the Ja- 
panese, like some of the other nations occupying lands near the 
empire of China, made use of Chinese money as their only 
currency. 


Tue subject of the Shakespeare Mask appears to be undecided. 
Mr. William Page, who is now visiting England with a view to 
its study, has as yet given no public notice of his conclusions. 
Mr. Story, the sculptor, however, made a discovery which may 
be of valne. Two years ago when at s!ratford, be examined the 
Shakespeare bust very thoroughly from a raised scaffolding and 
upper lip and drawn it up from the lower one; that the eyebrows 
became convinced that the face of this bust was modelled from a 
death mask. He noted that the shrinkage of the nostrils—the 
first psrt of the face that changes after death—had elongated th 
were of different lengths and not on the same level, and that the 
depth from the eye to the ear was uncommon. The cheeks were 
not of the same shape, the left one being more prominent at the 
top, and the lower part of the face wore altogether a death-like 
expression. Mr. Story’s conclusions ought to be of service in 
this question. 








A Curious OLp Encuisn Custom.—Down to the beginning of 
the present century, in some parts of Cumberland, a custom 
called ‘* letting a woman” was adopted—queer enough in its 
way, but not so queer as it sounds; it was a mode of transferring 
to some family, to board and lodge, any unmarried woman who 


had become a burden to the parish ; an advertisement announc- 
ing ‘‘a woman to let” was inserted in the papers, and prefer- 
ence was given to the family which offered the best terms. In 
1788 a manufacturer, in the Midland Counties. took a lease of 
his deceased wife's sister; whether there was any legal bar at 
that time, or whether he had any conscientious scruples in re- 
gard to marrying her, we are not told; but the leasehold prop- 
erty lived with him, and assumed the rank and position of the 
wife. In 1815 a Birmingham carpenter, after ill-treating bis 
wife, leased himself tofanother woman by a document which an 
unscrupulous attorney had the baidihood to draw up, and for 
which he charged thirty-five shilliags; this precious document 
bound the man and woman to live together permanently, and to 
support and succor each other to the utmost of their power. 
The poor wife was of course, no consenting party to this; she 
appealed to the law ; the appeal brought the ‘lease " before tbe 
the eyes of the judiciary, the man was brought to bis senses 
—though probably remaining a bad husband-—and the attorney 
received a severe rebuke. Maidens and widows of good repute 
are not averse to a little pleasant banter about being * leased for 
life,” as another name for matrimony ; but in bygone times this 
pleasantry was sometimes elaborated to a remarkable degree. 





Tae Saat or Pensia’s Boox.—The Shah of Persia following 
in the footsteps of the Grand Duke Alexis and other distinguished 
travelers, has written a book of his travels, which differs from 
the works of other royal persons in this important particular, 
that, though not profound, it is remarkably fanny. Though 
the book is written in Persian, the names of places and per- 
sons are printed in Roman characters in the Shah’s very peculiar 
style. His Majesty speaks of his visit to Lorenson Sahib (Sir 
Henry Rowlinson) on board the Vigilant, which is commanded 
by Captain McClintock, ‘* known through his several voyages to 
the Northpole Islands.” He admires the ship much, and the 
good things he got to eat on board more. In fact, considerable 
space in the book, which consists of 208 quarto pages, is de- 
voted tothe praise of the dinners and banquets at which the 
author was entertained, After alluding briefly to the visit to 
** Sheslhurst,’’ Chiselhurst, he pays this very handsome compli- 
ment to England and the English : 

** London has some very handsome women ; on the counten- 
ances of both women and men are depicted nobility, greatness 
dignity and strength, It is evident that England is a great na- 
tion; the Almighty has to trem especially given power and 
ability, sense, understauding and education ; no wonder they 
have conquered a country like India, and possess considerable 
colonies in America and in other parts of the world.’’ 

The Shah seems to have been p'eased with his visit to Wind- 
sor Castle, where *‘ the Lord Chamberlain, having brought the 
order of the Jarretier” (Garter), it was presented to him by the 
Queen's ‘‘own hands.” After telling of the good breakfast he 
had, and of the handsome appearance of the soldiers, and, after 
describing the castle ani grounds, he pays the Queen this dis- 
tinguished compliment: 

‘* Her Majesty's age is fifty, but she looks only forty; she hasa 
genial und pleasant countenance.” 

Apparently with the idea of giving a salutary hint to his own 
subjects, His Majesty informs his readers that 

‘* The people of London thiak very much of their police; any- 
body that shows any disrespect to the police must be killed.” 

The visit to ** Cuid Hall,” (Guildhall), where *‘ the Lord May- 
or lives,” and where all the people drank ‘ Tos” (toasts), and 
the trip to ‘ Volvitch '’ (Woolwich), all come in for a share of 
attention, and of his visit to the opera His Majesty rewarka: 

** There was a great crowd; Patti, one of the celebrated Euro 
pean singers, had been expressly brought from Puris; she sang 
very well; she is a very Landsome woman; she took a long price 
to come to London. There was also Albani, a Canadian, of Am- 
erica, who sang very well and performed well.” 

The Shah is not quite successful in an attempt to enlighten 
those of his subjects who can read even Peisian on Eugl:sh poli- 
tics, of which the royal writer seems to know about as much as 
a cow does of conic sections. 

He went to see Lord Russell, “ who, althongh so old, bas still 
a strong intellect, and belongs to the Vigh (Whig), party.” For 
tbe enlightenment of his Persian readers he goes on: “* It is ne- 
cessary that it should be explained what “hig is. All the Min- 
isters of the English Government are divided in two parts. The 

arty which is now 1n office in that of the Whigs; : t their head are 
rd Gladstone as | rine Minister,and Lord Granville as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and other Ministers. Tue other party, which 
thinks contrary to the former, is called Tory; at its head are 
D'Israeli and Lord Derby and others. Whenever the former party 
gets removed from office all the M nisters and others are re- 
placed by others of the second party.” 

This at least can be said of the work from which we have made 
the above extracts, viz.: ‘‘ that the Shab has clearly written it 
“all by himself,” and, moreover, that he has shown but little 
more ignorance of England than M. Sardou aud many English 
writers haye shown of America. 


European Miscellanies. 





Tues is in the island of Skye, off the coast of Scotland, a 


minister of a parish church whose father, grandfather and 


Baure's Opera or “ In Tarismano” in Dusiis.—The Dub lin | great-grandfather filled the same pulpit before him ani who is 


correspondent of the London Times,alluding to Cardinal Cullen's | fitting his son to be his successor. 
| pastoral, the particulars of which we have alrealy published, | Chairman of the School and Parochial Boards, road contractor 


wrote as follows on the 29th of September: 

“* The attendance at the second performance of ‘Il Talismano, | 
jin Dublin was considerably thinner than the first, probably 
jin consequence of Cardinal Cullen's pastoral. he church’| 
jaune was entirely omitted, and the ‘Rose song’ along with it. | 
|The Evening slail complains of this new censorship of the stage. 
| The Freeman's Journal says that so excited were the occupants | 
of the gallery lest the wishes of the Cardinal should not be fully | 
complied with, that they ‘prepared themselves for eventnalities 
after their mode and custom, by undressing to their shirts and 
trousers; not a few arnong them making alarming demonstrations 
in the direction of still farther denudation.’ This demonstration, 
adds the Ma], ‘forshadows a reign of terror which will not be 
without its proper effect upon those who cater for the fy ablic 
amusement and upon those who wiil soon cease to be amused 
under the active supervision of an organiz:d band of spirited 
young gentlemen stripped for a row.’ ‘One of Mr. O'Connell's 
joking arguments in favor of a domestic legislature was the fa- 
cility of a descent upon College Green, -with short sticks in band 
to “insense” Parliament with regard to the claims of the couu- 
try upon its patriotism. Last night very effective preparations 
were made for turning jest into earnest in order to ‘‘insense’”’ the 
proprietors of the theatre with just notions of respect for the 
‘ authority of the church. ’” 


The Duke of Northumberland writes to the editor of the New- 
castle Journal to contradict the rumor that he has been received 


into the Roman Catholic (hureh. The Duke characterizes the 
report as a false and baseless calumny. 


Tue restoration of York Minster, how in progress, is expected 


to be finished early in November, when the old edifice will be 
formally re-opened. 


AmonG the objects of interest in the church of St. Dionis Back- 
church, London, which is to be torn down by a decree of the 
commissioners under the City Improvement act, are an ancient 
monument to the memory of Sir Arthur Ingram, with the cos- 
tume painted in colors, aad another to that of Sir | homas Raw- 
linson, the famous antiquary and bibliopolist. In the ve try are 
preserved four large two-handled brass syringes, which were at 
one time the only machines used in London for the extension of 
fires. The monuments and mural tablets are to be removed to 
Allballow’s ( hurch in Lombard street. St. Dionis Backchurch 
was originally built in 1288, and was burned down in the great 
fire of 1666. It was rebuit in 16*1, after designs by Sir Chris- 
togher Wren. 


Comwayper Joun Apamson, R. N., another of the few remain- 
ing Trafalgar officers, died at Plymouth, England, a few days 
since, in his ninetieth year. He entered the navy in 1803, on 
board the Britannia, 100 guns, Captain the Earl of Northesk, and 
fought 1n that ship as master’s mate at the battle of Trafalgar. 


Anotuer of the now small band of the survivors of the Penin§ 
sular War and the Battle of Waterloo, Dr. Matthias Kenny, has 
just died in bis eighty-eighth year, at his residence, Monkstown, 
Dublin. Dr. Kenny served in the Royal Artillery, and his ap- 
pointment as assistant surgeon in the army was dated Decem- 
ber Ist, 18 0. He held the Waterloo medal. Since bis retire- 
ment he had been a justics of the peace for the county Clare. 

Tre Baroness Burdett-Coutts has instituted a horse and donkey 
show at Torquay, which will be held next week, the object being 


to promote humanity amongst carters, waggoners, cabmen and 
jonkey drivers. 


On September 28th, hundreds of people assembled at Hungry 
till, near Aldershot, England, to witness a cricket match be- 
tween 22 women, married and single. ‘The married included one 
old woman 60 years of age, who, while batting, received a severe 
blow in the face with the ball, and had to retire rather precipi- 
tately. On the unmarried side 13 rans (the highest) were scored 
in one inning; one woman made 12 forthe other side. Ata 
former match, this being the return, one woman scored over 40 
runs 


AN important sale of short horned cattle from the celebrated 
Holker herd of the Duke of Devonshire, too: place the other day 


at Holker Hall, near Ulverston, Eugland. Gentlemen and 
dealers from all parts of Great Britain, the Continent, America 
and New Zealand were present. ‘The aggregate sum realized 
was £15,813. ‘The Grand Duchess of Oxford, eleventh—- calved 
in July 1867-—was sold for 1,000 guineas, and another cow of 
the same name was sold for ten guineas more. A bull calved in 
December last brought 550 guineas, and one calved in January 
brought 400 guineas. 


A’Curz Doxe. - Previous to the late Duke of Buccleuch quit- 
*.ng his princely mansion, he had occasion to visit a certain burg 
lying some’ten or twelve miles to the Northwest. On this occa- 
sion he preferred riding on horseback, and unattended. He 
came to the toll-gate. ‘The toll, sir, gin ye please.” His 
Grace immediately pulled up, and whiie searching for the need- 
ful to satisfy so just a demand, be was thus accosted by thw gate 
keeper: ** tieard ye ony wordo’ the Duke comin’ this way the 
day, sir?” ‘* Yes, ’ was the reply; ‘* he will be this way to-day.” 
** Will he be in a coach an’ four, or Cnly in a coach an’ twa‘ 
think ye?” ‘*In all probability on borseback,” was the brief 
rejoinder, ‘*In that case, do you thins he wad be offended if | 
offered him back the change, should he gae me a saxpence ora 
shilling to pay wi’ as he passed ?” The luke stretebed forth his 
band to receive his balance, and, with an arch and knowing 
look, replied, *‘ Try him, friend, try Lim,” and pocketed the 
coppers, muttering to himself, ‘* Not to be done in that way.” 

Stra\Gz Scene rn av E-cusn Tavares. -- An extraordinary in- 
cident, says the London Echo of October 8h, occurred Inst 
night in the theatre at Manchester. Mr, Sims Reeves was play- 
ing Capt. Miacheath in ‘‘ !he Beggars’ Opera,'’ and the piece pro- 
ceeded smootbly down to the end of the third act. At this poin 
when the associates of Capt. M chesth shoud rush upon the 
stage and triumphantly announce bis reprieve, the supers were 
not forthcoming. Mr. Reeves advanced to the footlights and at- 
tributed the bitch to Mr. Henrys mismanagement, said he was 
never so disgraced in his life. He waited quietly until the supers 
one by one, had come on the stage, and then said to the audi- 
eece, who cheered him loudly, ** Ladies and gentlerren, you 
should call for the manager.” This was done amid great up- 
roar, but Mr. Henry did pot appear. Mr. Reeves then said, 





tion of the management. 


| sheep farmer. 


{a lodger on the 19th January. 


lie is at the rame time 


for the district, a noted breeder of setters and an extonsive 
His favorite hymn must be the one which says: 
‘For Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 


‘THe Glasgow Herald relates the adventures of a young mad- 
cap girl from the Highlands, who, wishing to do something ro- 
mantic in the way of female enterprise. le(t a comfortable home 
dressed in male attire, and obtained a situation as assistant to 
the cook in a steamer. Her disguise was seen through after a 
few days, and she was put under the care of the stewardess, and 
subsequently sent home. She admitted that she never enjoyed 
anything like a sound sleep on board ship. She always 
** turned in” with her clothes on, and in these circumstances 
the mo t heroic spirit will tire of trousers. 


A Pen tent Tue‘ F.—A rather curious circums‘ance occured at 
the Eastern police-court, Glasgow, oa October 3rd. A man 
named John Campbell was remitted to the sheriff charged with 
stealing a gold and silver watch from a house in which he was 
After committing the theft, 
Campbell, it seems, pawned the articles and emigrated to Ameri- 
ca. Thecriwe preyed so much upon bis mind. however, that 
he returned from America, and immediately on his arrival in 
Glasgow gave himself up to the police, informing them that he 
was guilty of the theft, for which he has been remitted toa 
higher court. 


Fricutrvt Drata 1n A Pit,—Ina pit at Kilsyth, Eng., recently, 
a man was hanging in the shaft making repairs, when the scaf- 
fold gave way. Thrice he suceeded in clutching the bratticing 
as he fell, and as often the wood came away in his grasp. Then 
‘for some seconds’’—-as the horrified listeners believed—-his agon- 
ising cries were heard as he fell headlong down 100 fathoms to 
the bottom of the shaft, whete he was dashed to pieces. 


In 1873 there were 159 ships built on the Clyde, representing a 
tonrage of 251 846 tons. This year the number is expected to be 
200. Of those enumerated 121 were large seagoing steamers, 10 
were iron sailing ships and 10 wooden ships. One firm alone 
employs 6,000 men, and altogether there are more than 30,000 
shipwrights in the neigborhood of Glasgow, ‘he largest ship 
launched last year was the Iberia of 4,820 tons, belonging to the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 


Watters Mey-r, an Englishman has been sentenced at Lille, 
in France, to 15 months’ imprisonment, anda fine of 3,000 
francs, or in default two years’ further detention, for defrauding 
158 persons in the North of France Ile represented himself as 
agent for a London firm which was bringing out a Universal 
Commerical Directory, inducing them to subscribe 25 francs 
each. It is stated that he obtained considerable sums in Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Prussia, on the same pretense. 





Me. C. F. Fiexp, late chief inspector of the Metropolitan 
(London) detective police,and who figures prominently in “Bleak 
House,” being the detective who accompanied Charles Dickens 
in some of his most famous expeditions in London, died recently 
at his residence, Stanley Villas, Chelsea. His greatest achieve- 
ment was considered to be his discovery of the Smyth forgery 
at Bristol. In 1851 he retired from the police force wi bh a good 
Service pension. 





A conresponpent of Notes and Queries has the following con- 
cerning the authorship and origin of ‘* Auld Robin Gray ;” 
“The circumstances are fully set forth in a letter from the 
authoress, Lady Aun Lindsay (then Lady Ann Barnard), to Sir 
Walter Scott in 1824, printed with the song by the Bannatyne 
Club. The song was written with special reference to an old 
Scottish air, ‘The bridegroom greits when the sun gaes down,’ 
the words of which were rather coarse. Lady Ann was passion- 
ately fond of this melody. She says, ‘1 longed to sing old 
Sophy’s airs to different words, and give to its plaintive tones 
some little history ef virtuous distress in humble life such as 
might suit it,’ &. Hence the beantifal ballad which has touched 
with a tender feeling thousands of heatts from tha day to this. 
For forty years it was sung to the original air, but it must be ac- 
knowledged that Mr. Leeve’s melody has worthily superseded 
it, The old air, however, is usually sung to the first stanza as 
an introluction to the theme, and will generally be found pre- 
fixed to the published copies of the music. [ am not aware that 
it is any new discovery that Mr. Leeves was the composer of the 
modern air. It will be found usually attached to any notice of 
the song; see the « Book of Scottish Song,’ published by Messrs. 
Blackie & Son 1845.” 





Marsaat MacVanon—His Home Lire. - tio Paris correspon 
dent of the London Daily / ews, writing of MacMahon's bome 


life, says: 

“ The Marshal contrives to be out shooting, if possible, when 
bores arrive, and if any of them should wish to run him to earth 
among the colza or beetroot fields, they would bave to rune long 
and fact, for the hero of Magenta is one of t ose men who can 


set ont with his gun at nine and be still potting awey indefati- 
gably at tive, many hours after bis two retrievers, Lis aide-de- 
camp, and the Marquis melot, his neighbor and best sporting 
friend, have enough of it He isa taciturn sportsmau and an 
excellent shot. Bred to the tricks of partridges from his e rliest 
youth, he aims stolidily and knocks them over, or if, perchance, 








he misses once in a day, his chagrin tinds vent in one of those 
| round expl tives which come very venially from an old soldier. 
| For it must be revembered that the Marshal 1 emphatically an 
old soidier and nothing but that—no politician, diplomatist, or 
mincer of words. He bates politics with a :neful sort of horror, 
which be confesses in his smileless way to all who tal with bim; 
and though his friends have succeeded in persuading him that 
he has a saving wission to discharge, yet his presidentship con- 
strains him to varieties of pomp which are most repugnant to 
his nature. de has never consented to be trawmelled in private 
by the etiquette of a Court. In Paris he goes periodically on 
foot to have his hair clipped into bristles in the tne Vivienne, 
and afterwards he likes toslip off and breakfast in a private 
rcom at Durand’s or the C fe d’(rsay. Heis a great stickler 
for uniform —not quite to the point of utter eschewing civilian 8 
dresa, like the late Marshal Castellaue—but dons military un- 
dress in his study, puts on his kepi to go shooting, and of yore 
he nsed tu make his old regimental overcoats do duty as dressing 
gowns until, two years ago, when be was stricken with rheu- 





** We will not finish the opera,” whereupon the audience dis- | ing-gown, é , 
persed in the greatest disorder, and freely expressed disapproba-| however, he wore with sorrow and compunctio., 


matics, the Duchess pressed on bis acceptance a genuine dress- 
furred and lined with silk, which gorgeous vestment, 
as tending ta 
effeminacy."’ 
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The Late Barry Cornwall. 


In this Journal, of October 10th, we announced the death of 
this popular English Poet, whose real name was Bryan W. 
Proctor. , . 

We now annex two of his favorite songs, both of which, in 
their day, were received with much favor: 

KING DEATH. 
King Death was a rare old fellow ! 
He sat where no sun could shine; 
And he lifted his hand so yellow. _ 
And poured out his coal-black wine. 
Hurrah ! for the coal-black wine ! 


There came to him many a maiden, 


dal to civilization, my uncle Fred—who survived the body be amenable to a criminal charge for inveigling 
passing of the new Poor Law many years—used to and cajoling their fellow creatures, the ruder sex are 
say in his old age, that paupers didn’t die of starva-|the real culprits. However the men have in most 
tion when he was a young man. ,ages of the world’s history succeeded in getting and 

Pickles, sauces and preserves were, as I have said,| keeping the upper hand, and their diatribes against 
the articles in which my uncle did business, and a! women have consequently obtained the more credence. 
capital man of business he was, too. He embraced the |In particular, in all communities, save those of the 
three kingdoms in his periodical journeys, and from | Quakers, the arrogant lords of the creation have usurp- 
the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, from Whittlesea | ed possession of the pulpit, and there is no end to the 
Mere to Salisbury Plain, from the Isle of Man to the sermons and homilies,that have been preached against 
Giant’s Causeway, he had made known the virtues of | feminine follies and vices. “ Like as the kicking of a 
Stump and Leafby’s superior and unrivalled East} mule is oftentimes with wine hindered, so contrari- 
India Pickles, of Timour the Tartar’s Samarcand | wise, the malapert sauciness of a woman is with wine 









Whose eyes had forgot to shine; 
And vidows, with grief o’er'aden, 
For a draught of his sleepy wine. _ 
Hurrah ! for the coal-black wine ! 


‘be Scholar left all his learning; 
The loet his fancied woes; 
And the Beauty her bloom returning, 
Like life to the fading rose. 
Hurrah ! for the coal-black wine ! 


All came to the royal old fellow, 
Who laughed till his eyes dropped brine, 
‘nd he gave them his hand 80 yellow, 
And pledged them in Death’s black wine. 
Hurrah ! Harrah ! 
Hurrah ! for the coal-black wine. 





A PETITION TO TIME, 


Touch us gently, Time ! 
~ Let us glide down the stream 
Gently,— as we sometimes glide 
Vbrougb a quiet dream ! 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
(One is lost, --an angel fled 
‘To the azure, vverhead !) 


Touch us gently, Time ! . 
We've not proud nor soaring wings: 
Our ambition, our content, 
Lies in simple things. 
Humble voyagers are we, 
O’er Life’s dim, unsounded sea 
Seeking only some calm clime; 
‘Louch us gently, gentle Time ! 


MY UNCLE’S GIG. 


By Greorce AvuGustus Sata. 








My uncle Fred was a gay man. The complaint, I 
have reason to think, has run in the family for many 
generations; and I hope that the descendants of my 
nephews and nieces may continue to indulge in gaiety, 
inspired by discretion, for many generations to come. 


Sauce, that delicious flavoring for cold meats, hashes, 
the signature of Stump and Leafby, to counterfeit 
Gooseberries, together with all the other condiments, 
jelly to dansom cheese, in which Stump and Leafby 


this life forty years ago as they are now—a little 
more, perhaps. French wines and foreign kickshaws 
hadn’t come in. One o’clock was the general dinner 
hour, and respectable families were not ashamed of 
eating supper. My uncle, whena very old man, more 
than once informed us that in his day, people spent 
less on their backs, and more on their—well, on their 
stomachs. 

For all this gaiety, my uncle was such an active, in- 
telligent fellow, and in business matters so thrifty, 
that he throve and throve more every year, and his 
friends often wondered that he should be content to 
remain a mere bagman—! beg pardon, a commercial 
gent. He had saved enough to give up travelling, or 
to become a junior partner in the house he represent- 
ed, or to start in business on his own account, years 
ago; but my uncle continued to explore the three 
kingdoms at given times of the year in quest of orders, 
and moreover proclaimed his intention of persisting in 
this course, until he was old and infirm and laid on the 
shelf. “I like the road,” said my Uncle Fred, “and 
the road likes me; and I mean to stick to it.” So he 
popped four or five thousand pounds—my uncle made 
avery good thing of some quiet speculations in shares 
in ’25, and was prudent enough to realize just before 
the panic—into Stump and Leafby’s house; and not 
only let it lie there at good interest, but was eventu- 
ally admitted in modified participation in the profits of 
the firm. He might have called himself a junior part- 


The only drawback connected with my uncle Fred* ner, without incurring much risk of being hauled over 


was that, while he never missed an opportunity of be- 
ing gay, he sometimes forgot to be discreet. In fact, 
had a special entry been made against his name on 


the coals for the assumption; but my uncle was not a 
man to give himself airs, and he considered himself 
sufficiently honored by being recognized in every lead- 


every particular occasion when the inherent gaiety of|'"S town in England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland; as 


my uncle Fred compelled him to make a fool of him- 
self, conducing to his subsequently getting into a_ter- 
rible scrape, the recording spirit mentioned by the late 
Mr. Sterne, in “Tristram Shandy,” and by the Right 
Honorable Lord Byron in his * Vision,” would have 
been compelled to order a new set of ledgers, and en- 


senior travelor and collector for Stump and Leafby, 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London. You know their great 
pickle and preserve warehouse, round which, for 
scores of yards, there hangs, all the year round, a warm 
and pungent odor of a housekeeper’s still-room. 


My uncle had also a very comfortable nest-egg, in 


age an extra set of clerks, solely for the purpose of the way of L. 5. D., in a quiet-going house in the 


eeping my uncle Fred’s debit and credit account. 
Yes; there was something to register on the credit 
side—for a warmer-hearted, more generous and up- 
right fellow than my uncle Fred never existed, nor 
travelled in the wholesale pickles, sauces and preserved 
fruit line. He was extremely charitable; a fast friend 
to all commercial travelers—in my uncle Fred’s day’s 
commercial gents were sometimes called bagmen— 
fallen upon evil ways; he was a sound Church and 
State man, a Mason, a member of a Glee and Catch 
Club—“the Jolly{Blind Men Association,” indeed; and 
a capital judge of old port. “But for my being al- 
most always on the wing,” my uncle Fred was acecus- 
tomed to say “I don’t see why I should’nt be church- 
warden of my parish. Not rector’s church-warden, 
mind; I’m not quite moral enough for that.” As it 
was, red was a member of long standing of one of 
the select vestries—bodies which, forty years ago, 
partook more of a harmonic and convivial nature than 
the present stuck-up conventions known as “ represen- 
tative councils” are apt todo. My uncle flourished 
in the good old days before the New Poor Law. ° If a 
parishioner was a substantial householder and a good 


fellow, they put him on the select vestry, and there lently, and sang a capital song. 


he generally remained for life. As for the poor, they 


Cadiz and Oporto trade, in Eastcheap. If you dined 
with my uncle, you might make yourself perfectly 
easy as to the particular old port, and the no less par- 
ticular sherry, which he placed on the table after din- 
ner. In those days, people were not ashamed to 
drink beer at dinner, and wine—a good of wine, too 
—after it; and I can’t see that murder, robbery, for- 
gery and swindling were much more rife forty years 
ago than they are now. With handsome annual divi- 
dends coming in then from his sunken capital in the 
pickle and preserve line ; with some very snug little 
picking from the wine husiness in Eastcheap ; with a 
handsome salary and a liberal ailowance for traveling 
expenses from the firm whom he always delighted to 
speak of as “ my honored employers,”—it will be clear 
that my uncle Fred was rather in an enviable posi- 
tion as regards this world’s goods than otherwise. 

At the time to which this story refers, he was just 
a little on the sunny side of forty—about thirty-nine, 
eleven months and a few weeks, [ should say; he was 
rather a good-looking fellow, with a bright eye, a fresh 
complexion, a capital set of teeth, and a formidable 
pair of bushy, black whiskers. He told astory excel- 
He was a dead hand 
at cribbage, and a not unskilful whist player. He 


were left to the master of the workhouse, who| Played 4 little on the key-bugle and made wonderful 


as far as was practicable, left the poor to them- salmon flies. 


selves. 


treated themselves to nice little tavern dinners, and 


rural excursions in the summer to Highgate or Thames] g0Ut. 


Ditton, out of the surplus of the parochial revenues. 


He was a good shot, and a crack whip. 


The parishioners obediently paid such rates He hada comfortable cottage, handsomely furnished 
as were imposed upon them; and the select vestry | at Edgeware. 


His digestion was unimpaired, and as 
yet, he had never experienced a single twinge of the 
Finally, he was a bachelor. Surely he ought 
to have been one of the happiest of mortals. Well,so 


stews and game—none of whom is genuine without 
which is felony; and of the Arabian Extract of Ripe 
from pickled onions to anchovy paste, from guava 


dealt; for people were as fond of the good things of 


provoked.” “Like as a man who is stung with bees, 
and doth thereupon forsake the honey, even such is a 
wife who,being offended with the manners of her hus- 
band, doth therefore forsake him.” “As none doth 
feel and perceive so well in what place the shoe doth 
wring him as the wearer, so none doth know so well 
the perversity of his wife as he that is married unto 
her.” These are the polite and gallant things, ladies, 
which your spiritual pastors used to say against you in 
old times; and now-a-days,in lieu of sermons,there are 
secular preachers, in newspapers and reviews,who are 
never tired of inditing bitter leading articles and es 

says against the sex. Now, my uncle Fred—I must 
say it once for all—had much too high a degree of 
admiration for the sex to speak spitefully or disparag- 
ingly of them. No railer at the “girls of the period,” 
no castigator of “ frisky matrons,” a lover of the sex 
was he; for, although he lived long before the days 
of chignons, there were “ gells” of his period, and 
matrons in the year 1828 who were “frisky,” and 
ladies of “a certain age,” not so young as they had 
been. My uncle Fred admired them all. He called 
them habitually the “ dear creatures.” He kissed the 
tips of his fingers when he spoke of them. I should 
blush to think that my revered and now deceased 
relative was what is deemed a rake. I don’t believe 
that he was. I don’t think, even, that any distinct 

accusation of deliberate profligacy could be brought 
home to him; but there is no blinking the fact that he 
was—well, what shall we say ?—a “ male flirt,” a “gal- 
lan:, gay, Lothario,” an “inconstant swain,” a “ gay 
deceiver ?”—no; he was a “ general lover !” 

My uncle was quite correct in declaring that he 
liked the road, and that the road liked him; but the 
worst of it was, that he liked so many people on the 
road who belonged to the fairer portion of humanity 

I don’t know how many thousands of miles my uncle 
traversed during his business journeys in the course of 
every year; but I don’t think [ am overshooting the 

mark when I say that he must have made love to at 
least one comely damsel for every ten miles he drove. 

There were no railways you see, in those times; so 
that my uncle’s flirtations, if measured by distance, 

were many, and not far between. If he had flourish- 

ed in these iron times, he would have been the very 
man to get up express flirtations and limited mail 
love-makings with the young ladies who dispense pork 
pies, and scalding soup, and cups of tea, at the Swin- 

don and Wolverton refreshment-rooms; but, in the 
year °28, commercial gentlemen, not yet acquainted 

with fast trains,found stage coaches too slow for them, 

and made their journeys on the King’s highway in 
gigs, buggies, and phaetons. My uncle had a couple 
of “ traps”—a light and elegant one for the summer, a 
heavy affair with a hood for the winter, and no less 

than three good, sound pieces of prime horseflesh in 
his stable at Edgeware. He was the best whip on the 

North Road, and from Pinner to Preston there could 

not have been seen on the smooth turnpike a neater 
nor better-appointed turnout than his. And, where- 
ever my uncle went, he made love; whether at the 
little roadside hostelry, where he halted to bait his 
horse, or at the commercial inn where he put up, or 
at the shop—if there happened to be a pretty girl be- 
hind the counter, or a rubicund mistress in the parlor 
—it was always the same story. He made love to the 
landladies, to the landladies’ daughters, to the bar- 
maids, and to the chambermaids, at every inn inevery 
county in England. The grocer’s pretty niece quiv- 
ered with excitement when my uncle Fred came in, 
pickles, preserves, and sauces, on his plausible tongue, 
but flirtation in his wicked eye. So incorrigible was 
that eye, that the depraved organ had been known to 
wink at the buxom daughters of turnpike-gate keep- 
ers, as they stepped out to take toll. He made love 
to provincial post-mistresses through the little hatch 
in the post-office window, when he went to ask for his 
letters. When he was in London, he made love all 
round; in public-house bar-parlors—people were not 
ashamed of frequenting taverns in those days;—in 
pastrycook’s shops; in the public street—yea, even on 





There was no high and mighty Board at Somerset| he might have been; but the draw-back, as I have al-| the Sabbath, coming home from church, would this 
House to worry and interfere with the guardians of the| ready hinted, was that my uncle Fred was so deucedly | audacious uncle of mine indulge his amative propensi- 
poor; and although, of course, the system of relief|g@y- : ties, His person I have already described; and when 
was dreadfully faulty, and the law generally, ascan-| “ *Tis woman that seduces all mankind,” the old I assure you that gentlemen used to dress somewhat 
somes rs song says; and since the days of Mrs. Eve and her nattily in those days, and that the ordinary costume 

* [tis almost needless to remark that the writer is assuming| apple, this indictment has gone forth against the fair’ of my relative was a chocolate-colored body-coat, 
peer ge Fon tape net = sex, and has been declared a true bill by mnumerable with gilt buttons, a buff waistcoat, a blue-spotted 
of his kindred have been distinguished for gravity of counten-| #24 unanimous grand juries of men. It is true that neckerchief, and a neatly plaited shirt frill, with a 
ance, and » tendency towards despondency in temperament. the ladies declare they are libelled, and that if any-' diamond brooch in the centre, buckskin smalls, top- 
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boots (in London,he wore stocking-net pantaloons and! had gone on duty. The roads surrounding London were 
Hessians), a white hat, and a great bunch of seals in| at this time of the day left entirely without protection, 
his fob, and that he always kept in stock a seemingly and the footpads consequently availed thewselves un- 
inexhaustible supply of the verbal small change which sparingly of the tempting opportunity. The lady and 
is vulgarly termed “soft sawder,” you may imagine juvenile inhabitants of the pretty villa residences just 
that he was just the sort of fellow to get on with the beginning to crop up about Kilburn and Cricklewood— 
women, and to produce the deepest impressions on about Highgate and Hornsey—about Fulham and North 


their tender hearts. And yet there was no harm in 
my uncle Frel. He was accustomed, himself, to de-| 
clare most vehemently that of any evil intentions to-| 
wards the fair sex he was as innocent as the babe un-| 
born. Nobody could say that he was a libertine; but | 
all the women concurred in saying that he was gay. | 
He was supposed to pass the twelfth and thirteenth | 
day of every February solely occupied in writing val-| 
entines; and he always presented half-a-crown to the 
postman who brought him a budget of love-lorn cor- 
respondence on Valentine’s Day itself. ‘ Love-let- 
ters !” my hardened kinsman used to cry; “I’ve got 
tons of em down at my place at Edgeware. Locks of 
hair! [can show ’em to you by the sackful.” His 
male acquaintances used to slap him on the back, and 
tell him that he wasa lucky dog.” Young men studied 
my uncle Fred’s ‘‘ make up,” and took him as a model 
to dress by. They tried to mould their morals after 
his; but generally failed, degenerating into vulgar 
dissipation, or else telling fibs about conquests which, 
with their exemplar, were facts. My uncle, in fact, 
was unique. He was anon-criminal Lovelace—a Don 
Giovanni without guile; so he said. The women as- 
severated that he was a monster, a betrayer, a wretch, 
a vile creature, a cruel and pitiless deceiver; but they 
continued to return my uncle Fred’s winks by encour. 
aging smiles, and he grew gayer than ever. The only 
thing that gave him concern was the apprehension 
that, irritated by his incurable inconstancy, a compact 
organization of buxom widows and old maids should 
be formed to seize upon my uncle Fred, and marry 
him by force. 

But this kind of thing cannet go on for ever. My 
uncle Fred was destined to be cured, and in a very 
strange manner, of his addictedness to promiscuous 
gaiety; and the manner in which his reformation was 
brought about, I shall now briefly narrate. 

Forty years ago, the environs of London were griev- 
ously afflicted with footpads. It seems to me that 
there is always an average amount of criminality in 
this world; that when society is not troubled with a 
Robin Hood, we have a Dick Turpin, a Golden Far- 
mer, 2 Claude DuVal, or a Jerry Abershaw; that, 
by way of change for such ruffians, we only get a Jack 
Sheppard, a Bill Sykes, a Marley, a ‘ Scotty,” or a 
“velvet hand;”—in short, that society is compelled to 
pass through periodically recurring cycles of outlaws, 
banditti, highwaymen, housebreakers, garrotters and 
roughs. 

When the criminal classes are tolerably quiet, which 
happens now and then, there arises a nice little war, 
and peaceful countries are invaded by tens of thou- 
sands of cut throats and ruftians, instead of being ray- 
aged by individual villains, and our lives are sacrificed, 
and our property devastated, wholesale, and not in 
detail. Well, our chief social curses in 1868 were the 
roughs and garrotters of White-chapel, and Endell 
Street, and the purlieus of Westminster. You could 
scarcely walk from Bloomsbury Square to the Strand 
without the risk of being knocked down, strangled, 
and despoiled of your valuables by some strapping 
young scoundrel just out of a reformatory school. 
Railway stations and carriages swarm with pickpock- 
ets and card-sharpers; and if a vagabond insults you in 
the street, and you secure him, with the intention of 
handing him over to the police, you are at once sur- 
rounded by a gang of brutal roughs, who hustle and 
stone you, and would probably murder you if they had 
achance. Society is naturally thrown into a frenzy 
of terror and indignation by those outrages; and we 
hear of nothing but the necessity of flogging garrot- 
ters and roughs, or committing them to penal servi- 
tude in double irons for the term of their natural 
lives. As if we hadn’t tried the cat-o’nine-tails and 
double irons—ay, and the gallows, too—over and over 
again in bygone times, and with very slight beneficial 
results! In 1828, there was a popular panic, arising 
from the prevalence of footpads. Sixteen-string Jack 
was the last of the highwaymen of the Captain Mac- 
heath pattern. Post-chaises were no longer stopped 
on Finchley Common by well-mounted vagabonds, in 
scarlet roquelaures, richly laid with gold, and black 
vizors over their faces, who held a pistol at your head, 
and, in the politest terms, bade you “Stand and de- 
liver.” The “ Your money or your life,” business had 
now fallen into the hands of mere vulgar rascals, al- 
though they too often wore masks and carried fire- 
arms; but they robbed on foot, and generally choose 
for their depredations that time in the afternoon when 
gentlemen engaged in business during the day were 
returning to their suburban residences. This was 








about five o’clock in winter, and eight o’clock in sum- | 
mer, after the stream of wagons and tradesmen’s carts | 
had ceased, and before the horse patrol from Bow) 
Street—the immediate precursor of the metropolitan | 


End—about Hammersmith and Turnham Green—were 
kept in a continuous paroxysm of alarm, lest papa should 
be brought home on a shutter, with a bullet through his 
chest, or his head broken, and his watch and pocket- 
book gone. Nor was this state of alarm groundless. The 
era of the great European wars was as yet too recent for 
the metropolis to have become free from swarms of re 

probates, who, in the days before Waterloo, might have 
enlisted in the army, or, to the great joy of honest folk, 
being seized by press-gangs; and the science of emigra- 
tion was in its infancy in 1828. Besides footpads, the 
neighborhood of the capital was infested by gypsies, 
beggars and tramps. and by even a more dangerous and 
despicable race of villains, the body-snatchers, or “ re- 
surrection men,” who prowled about surburban church- 
yards on the evenings of funerals, and were beginning to 
add the hideous crime of “ burking”’ to their predatory 
misdeeds. 

It chanced one very cold and rainy morning, in the 
spring of 1828, that my uncle Fred, having just com- 
pleted one of his business journeys to the West of Eng- 
land, was enjoying a fortnight’s leisure, which he spent 
with tolerable impartiality between his cottage at Edge- 
ware—which was guarded- during his absence, by a deaf 
old housekeeper. regarding whom no scandal could pos- 
sibly be whispered—and the “Old Hummums” in Co- 
vent Garden. Myuncele Fred had been spending a very 
pleasant time. THe had been to Drury Lane playhouse 
once or twice. He had made a bet of arump and dozen 
with Tom Archdale, of the Stock Exchange, and won it 
—TI think the bet was about Madame Vestris’s ankles— 
and the rump and dozen, together with sundry mighty 
bowls of arrack punch to follow, had been royally con- 
sumed, at the “Old Angel Inn,” in the Strand. My 
uncle was a very steady drinker, and boasted that he 
could put away two bottles “without turning a hair.” 
I don’t know the precise amount of liquid which he put 
away on the night of the ramp and dozen—perhaps the 
arrack punch didn’t count—but he owned that he felt ra- 
ther feverish by the time the party broke up, and they 
emerged from the old “ Angel ”—on whose site Danes’ 
Inn Chambers now stand—into the street. Soda-water 

yas not an article of general consumption in 1828, so my 
uncle took a tolerably large bumper of brandy-and-water, 
cold, at the bar, to allay his feverishness. ‘There was a 
remarkably plump young lady, with cherry-colored rib- 
bons in her cap, behind the bar of the “ Angel;” and if 
the parting salutation of that young lady to my Uncle 
Fred did not consist of a slap—quite in fun, you know— 
administered to one of his black whiskers, and a gig- 
gling exclamation of “ Go along with you, imperence!” 
all I can say is, that the narrator of this history bas been 
grossly misinformed. ‘Tom Archdale, with two or three 
other choice spirits, proposed a visit to the English 
Opera House, to see “ Der Freischutz;” but my Unele 
Fred said he had seen enough life for that evening, and 
announced his intention of having his mare put to—he 
always kept a “trap” at Sureingle’s livery stable, in 
Craven Yard, Drury Lane—and of driving home to 
Edgeware. So he bade his friends good night; saw the 
mare harnessed; and calling at the “Old Hummums” 
for his white top-coat,jwith three capes,—one of the neat- 
est things in the way of a coat you would wish to see— 
drove through the West End to Tyburn Gate, and so, 

y the Edgeware Road, tewards home. It behoves me, 
as an impartial historian, to admit that when my uncle 
Fred announced his determination to quit the choice 
spirits who had partaken of the rump and dozen, he bap- 
pened to remember that at the “ Fortune of War” inn, 
Cricklewood, there was an exceedingly well-favored 
landlady, with whom he was on excellent terms, and who 
would gladly give him a cup of tea, and a steaming 
bumper of punch afterwards. So he pulled up the mare 
at Cricklwood, and had har rubbed down, and then be- 
took himself to the bar-parlor, where the well-favored 
landlady was overjoyed to see him—it is true that she 
addressed him asa “dreadful, naughty, wicked man,” 
but that was only her fun, you know,—and where she 
made a capital dish of tea, with a round of buttered 
toast, and a slice of broiled ham—what appetites they 
had forty years ugo!—and subsequently served that 
steaming bumper of punch of whic I spoke anon. 

My uncle Fred was getiing on very comfortably; and 
I must say, that his invariable habit was to get on, un 
der any and all circumstances, as comfortably as ever he 
possibly could. ‘We must grease the wheels of life; 
we must take things easily !” he was wont to say when 
he stretched his legs after dinner, and held up a glass of 
right old port to the light. It was about eleven o’clock, 
and my uncle was finishing his punch, and beginning to 
think that it was about time to have the mare put to, and 
resume his journey, when the ostler—the barmaid had 
gone to bed—put his head in at the door, and announced 
there were three gentlemen in a chaise outside, and they 
wanted two nine-penn’orths of brandy-and-water, hot, 


police force, which was not established until 1829—| strong, and sweet, directly. 


“ Why not three nine-penn’orths ?” the well-favored 
landlady, who hada keen eye to business, said, as she 
bustled about. making the necessary preparations. 
“Perhaps Number Three’s a Methodist, and thinks 
it sinful to drink brandy-and-water?” my Unele Fred 
suggested, jocosely. Teetotalers were only just begin- 
ning to be heard of five-and-forty years ago. i" 
“T think Nnmber Three’s had eneugh of summat, 
whatever it is,” the ostler interposed, with a grin that 
had an admixture of uneasiness in it. 

The landlady, a notable woman for pleasing her cus- 
tomers, high and low, insisted on carrying the brandy-and- 
water to the door herself. My unele, gallant as usual, 
insisted on accompanying her; besides, had he not his 
mare to see to? ‘The ostler followed in their wake with 
a lantern. 

“The tall gent says the ’orse is skittish, and that’s 
why he can’t get out,” he remarked, as the procession 
crossed the threshold. 

There was need for a light, for it was a very black, 
moonless night, and the rain was coming down heavily. 
As the ostler held up the lantern, my uncle saw, sitting 
in a roomy chaise, three men. One was short and round- 
shouldered; the man on the off-side wasa tall, burly, 
sturdy-looking fellow, who, with his big black whiskers, 
and white hat, and generally swaggering air, might have 
passed, to a superficial observer, tor a vulgarised copy 
of my uncle Fred himself. The third man, who was 
sitting between the two others, was clad in along wa 
terproof coat, which shone in the lamplight strangely; 
he was sitting bolt upright, but his head was bent down- 
wards, and his hat, which was very broad-brimmed, was 
so slouched over his eyes, as, with the large silk scarf 
which enwrapped him, entirely to conceal his face. 

The brandy-and-water was handed to the two men, 
and they speedily emptied the tumblers and returned 
them to the landlady, who, curtseying, asked whether 
the gentleman in the middle, wouldn’t take some. 

“ Not he,” answered the short, thick-set man, with a 
coarse laugh; “his head couldn’t stand it. Ie’s had 
rather too much to-mght.” 

“ Will you have a cigar?” the tall man on the other 
side suddenly exclaimed, in a loud voice, as though de- 
sirous of changing the conversation. He was address- 
ing my Uncle Fred. 

“Thank you, I never smoke,” quoth my uncle. In- 
dulging in tobacco was not a customary element in gay 
manners forty years ago. 

“Well, then, ostler, hand us a light,” the tall man 
went on. As he opened the door of the lamp to light 
his cigar, my uncle marked his florid, impudent counte- 
nance, aud his bushy whiskers—they were red, and my 
uncle’s were black—very distinctly. The tall man flung 
the ostler a shilling, and handed half a-erown to the 
landlady, bidding her keep the change. ‘Then he erack- 
ed his whip, and the chaise, with its three occupants, 
went splashing into the dark, rainy night. 

“Curious people,” the landlady murmured thought- 
fully, as she put down the empty glasses on the bar 
counter. 

“A bad lot, my dear madam—a bad lot!” my uncle 
chimed in conclusively. But for the presenc? of the 
ostler, my uncle might have said “ my dear,” without 
the “madam.” But he never compromised people, if he 
could help it. 

“They’re after no good, [ll go bail,” he answered; 
“ with their nasty, filthy habit of smoking. No gentle- 
man smokes. I shouldn’t wonder if they were house- 
breakers, or something of that sort.” 

“ They’re wus, or ’m a Dutchman!” the ostler, in a 
low ominous tone, broke in. 

* What do you mean, Sam?” tae landlady exclaimed, 
trembling. 

“1 mean that what I says, I means,” the ostler, with 
some circumlocution, returned. ‘Maybe you've never 
heerd of body-snatchers. I have. If .those two parties 
ain’t been a resurrecting somebody in Willesden church- 
yard, I'd eat a yard and a half of gig harness, that’s all!” 

“ And the third man ” my uncle was beginning. 

The third man’s cold meat, sir!” the ostler said, ina 
voice of awful significance ‘He's a stiff ’un, if ever 
there was one. ‘The ’orse reared jest as I ’anded up the 
lantern, and I see the third man’s face underneath bis 
hat, and it was ghastly pale, and fixed like stone.” 

* * * * * * 





Months rolled on after this adventure, and in the 
pleasurable excitement of scouring the three kingdoms, 
making money, ard flirting with every wearer of a 
petticoat that came in his way—for it was one of the 
peculiarities of his gaiety, that he could make Jesperate 
love to ugly women—wy uncie Fred forgot all about the 
dark, wet night at Cricklewood, and the three men in the 
chaise, who only had two nine-pennyworths of brandy and 
water between them. Sweet summer time came, and 
about the midule of August my uncle found, that another 
fortnight’s holiday was at his disposal. He spent his 
vacation mostiy at his cottage; but drove up to town 
three or four times a-week, t» sce how things were get- 
ting on about Covent Garden, and to take a social glass 
with some of his numerous frieuds, 

One magnificent evening, about a quarter past seven 
o’clock, my uncle was driving between Kilburn and 





Cricklewood—both of which were quiet rural villages, 
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ers. 


per.” 


hand, and, in the other, a blue velvet reticule embroi 
dered with steel beads. 
My uncle, to use a commerical phrase, “ took stock” o 


with himself. 
she gets home, 


I am an impudent fellow. 


be‘ore, more than once. Here goes !” 


business. 


ment added to the chronicle of his gay triumphs. He 
artfully edged his vehicle towards the side of the road on 
which the lady was walking; drew up as noiselessly as 
he could, and, in the most insinuating tone, inquired 
whether the lady didn’t feel fatigued this oppressively 
warm evening. The lady, who was evidently bashful, 
started, and drew her veil more closely over her face; 
but she ultimately, in a subdued tone, replied that 
she was very tired indeed; that she had missed 
the half-past seven stage at Kilburn, and that her 


“Heré’s a chance—here’s an adventure!” thought 
my gay uncle. He entreated the lady to allow him 


might, although alone, he added, look upon himself some- 
what in the light of a neighbor. The lady, who ac- 


avery bad cold, showed at first considerable reluctance 
to accept my uncle’s offer ; but at last his soft and win- 
ning ways gained the mastery; and exacting from him a 


in advance of her house, and that he would make no 
efforts to learn her name, she consented to allow him to 
assist her into the gig, and settled herself, in her flowing 
lavender silk raiment, by his side. My uncle Fred 
touched up the mare cleverly under the ear, and they 
went, in a grand style, towards Edgeware. 

My uncle exerted his conversational powers to the ut- 
most to ingratiate himself with the lady in lavender, 
and rattled on, in, as he thought, his most sparkling style, 
on the chief topics of town talk then occupying public 
attention. But the lady only answered in monosyllables, 
and in the same subdued undertone; and to my uncle’s 
pressing entreaties that she would raise her veil, to en- 
joy the cool evening breeze which was just beginning to 
blow, she returned a decided negative. ‘She must be 
very nervous,” thought my uncle Fred. ‘She’s desperate- 
ly afraid, poor little thing!”’—to my uncle the entire 
sex was diminutive, and he would have spoken of the 
Queen of the Amazons as a “ poor little thing!” “ She 
doesn’t know what a harmless fellow I am,” he went on, 
mentally. “Perhaps it’s that cold in her head which 
makes her so silent. She’s a fine woman, any way. 
Married or single, | wonder?” He glanced at the lady’s 


tightly-fitting glove of primrose kid. It was rather a 
large hand, however, my uncle thought, for a lady. 

As they drove on, my uncle had occasion for his hand- 
kerchief, and sought for it in the side pocket of his coat. 
reticule, which laid beside her, and as accidentally he 
found that the bag contained something very hard. He 


ascertain its torm; he would guess at its nature. 


taken!” 


boldly. 
to the high road. 


where we were. 
alighting for a moment, to pick up my whip ?” 


uncle ha 





was very quiet, aad, in the course of half an hour, he had 
searcely passed half a-dozen carriages or foot-passen- 


Suddenly my uncle saw, walking along the footpath, 
a lady clad inthe extremity of the then fashion. She 
was a tall lady, and walked with much dignity and 
majesty. My uncle Fred at once set her down as a “ clip- 
She wore a rich lavender silk dress, and a very 
large hat and feather, from which bang pendant a thick, 
low veil. She carried a white pocket-handkerchief in one 


the lady on the foot path, as he drove slowly along. ‘ It’s 
very hot—it’s very dusty,” my gay relative reasoned 
“ Very likely she’s tired, and her pretty 
feet will be swelled to the size of pumpkins by the time 
Now, what harm can there be in offer- 
ing heralift? If she turns crusty, she can but tell me 
Now, I’ve been told that 


“Faint heart never won fair lady,” was a maxim on 
which my uncle Fred most persistently acted. The 
worst that could happen to him, as he argued, was to be 
chidden for his impertinence, and told to go about his 
But, on the other hand, his advances might 
be favorably received, and another victorious achieve- 


wedding-ring hand; but it was clad, like its fellow, in a 


Accidentally, his hand came in contact with the lady’s 


increased his pressure; he felt the hard object beneath 
the velvet. His fingers at last closed round it; he would 
“ By 
jingo!” said my unele Fred to himself, rather astonished, 
“if that isn’t the lock of a pistol, I’m very much mis-| tween us.” 


Now, my uncle, although a gay man, was also a very 
courageous one, and was gifted, besides, with that ines- 
timable quality known as presence of mind. He saw at 
once that a crisis—a very terrible crisis it might be— 
was at hand, and that it must be met promptly and 
As though by accident, he dropped bis whip on 


“Excuse me, madame,” he said, in his very politest 
tone; “I have to beg ten thousand pardons for troubling 
you; but this plaguey mare of mine is such a vixenish, 
skittish animal, that if 1 were to give her her head for a 
moment, or ask you to hold the rein, she’d be off in a| indeed bear a look of long continued suffering. 
thrice, and dash the gig to pieces before we knew 


he lady, evidently unconscious of the discovery my 
made in her reticule, said she would be 


It was very warm, and my uncle drove slowly. The road | delighted to render him the slight service he requested. 
So my uncle, bidding her to be very careful indeed, gal- 
lantly helped her out of the gig. No sooner, however, 


had she set foot on the ground, and stooped to pick u 
the whip, than my uncle, quick as thought, forced ope 


lady’s head, while, with the other, he made a desperat 
snatch at her head-gear. 


f| attire. 


Pll blow your rascally brains out! 


many hours older. Hi, old g'rl—hi! 


Get on, I say!” 
This last was to the skittish mare. 


my uncle Fred. 

Before my uncle reached home, he met one of the 
horse patrol, and gave him an accurate description of the 
desperado in woman’s clothes. All Bow Street was on 
the alert next day, and the Hue and Cry was full of de- 
tails of the ladylike footpad; but for some time the rascal 
contrived to elude the vigilance of the officers of justice. 
It was not till nearly ten months afterwards that my 
uncle had the satisfaction of seeing the criminal with the 
bushy whiskers hanged at Horsemonger Lane Gaol, for 
horse-stealing. It came out at his trial that he had been 
a desperate body-snatcher, and that he had long been an 


of Mr. Wear. 
It is a fact, that from the night of that adventure on 


man. He ceased to be “ gay,” but he grew “ jolly.” 
He cared less for pretty damsels, but more for old port. 


from accosting; and he never passed that wayside inn at 
Cricklewood, without a kind of shudder when he thought 
of the dark and rainy night, and the man with his hat 


water, ‘Sam, the ostler, was right, after all,” he used 
to say; ‘and, by jingo! I might have been brought home 
a ‘ stiff-un,’ if it hadn't been for that lucky thought'‘of 
dropping my whip, and seizing the pistol.” 








(From the Saturday Journal.) 


A LIFE’S ENIGMA; A NORWEGIAN SKETCH. 
By BsornsserneE Bisornson. 


“ Why sit here ?” 

“ Because it’s high and pleasant.” 

“ But it goes so deep down it makes me quite giddy, 
and the sun shines so dazzling on the water. Let’s 
go a little further.” 

“No, not any further.” 

“ Just back, then, as faras that green inclosure; it 
was so pleasant there.” 

“No, I say, not there, either,” and he flung himself 
down as if he either could not or would not go 
further. 

She remained standing, with her eyes intently fixed 
upon him. 

“ Aasta,” then he said, “now you must explain to 
me why it was you were so much afraid of that for 
eign skipper, who came in just in the dusk of the 
evening.” 

“Didn’t I think that was it!” she whispered, and 
seemed to wish to avoid the matter. 

“Yes, you must tell me before you go, else I shall 
never come again,” 

“ Botolf!” she exclaimed; and she turned, but still 
remained standiug. 

“Tt’s true,” he continued, “I promised you I 
wouldn’t ask any qnestions, and [’ll still keep my word 
if you like; but then things must come to an end be- 





She burst into tears, and came over to him, with the 
sun shining fall upon her slender little figure, small 


had fallen. 
He sprang up: 
“Yes !” he exclaimed, “ you know very well when 


you. 
on the worse it gets. 





peace? I can bear it no more.” 


“Yes, Botolf, you did indeed promise me to let 


Now, madame, do you mind just | that thing rest—that which I can never, never tell 


jyou about. You promised me solemnly; you said 
you didn’t care about it, if you could but have me. 


the reticule, drew out the pistol, and levelled it at the 


Off came the tall lady’s hat and feathers; when, ter- 
rible to relate, there appeared above the hobit-shirt of 
the lavender-silk dress the countenance, now crimson 
-| with fury, of a brawny ruffian, with bushy red whiskers. 
My uncle had been gallivanting with a footpad in female 


“You infernal villain !” shouted Messrs. Stump and 
Leatby’s traveller, covering the robber well with his 
pistol. “ You out-and-out scoundrel! Stirone step, and 
I won’t stop to take 
you now—you’ll be caught soon enough before you’re 


My uncle shook 
the reins, and again incited her with his voice; and away 
she went at the rate of nine miles an hour, her driver 
standing sideways in the gig, still keeping his pistol levy-| Botolf !” 
elled, and soon leaving the footpad far behind, stamping, 
aud cursing, and shaking his fist in impotent malice at} harshly. 


hands, and soft golden hair, wherefrom the kerchief 


you come looking like that at me, I always give in to 
But I know, too, that the longer this thing goes 
Can’t you understand that, 
though I may promise you a hundred times not to 
wish to know about your bygone life, I never have any 
His face, too, did 


otolf !” she exclaimed again, sinking to her knees 


before him upon the heather; and she wept as though 
her very life was in peril, and so looked at him through 
her fast-falling tears that she seemed at once the love- 
p|liest and most miserable creature he had ever seen in 
n}all his days. 

“O dear me!” he exclaimed, rising, but then direct- 
e\ly sitting down, “if you did but love me well enough 

- have confidence in me, how happy we two might 

|e! 

“Tf you, rather, could but have little confidence in 
me /” she implored, coming nearer him, still upon her 
knees, and looking yearningly into h’s face. ‘“ Love 
you! Why that very night when your ship had run 
into ours, when I came up on the deck, and you stood 
there incommand, I thought I never had seen any- 
body so brave and manly; and I loved you from that 
moment. Andthen when you carried me over into 
the boat when the ships were sinking, I once more felt 
what I thought I never should feel again—a wish to 
live.” She wept in silence with her hands clasped to- 
gether resting upon his knee. 

“Botolf!” then she exclaimed, “be good and 
noble ; be as you were when you first took me !— 


“Why do you urge me so?” he replied, almost 
“You know very well it can’t be. One 
must have a woman’s whule soul; though for a little 
while at first, perhaps, one is content without.” 

She drew back, and said hopelessly— 

“ Ah, well, then, my life can never come right 
again! O God!” and once more she began to weep. 
“Trust me the whole of your life, and not merely 
a part of it, and it will all come right so far as I am 
concerned.” 

He spoke cheerfully, as though to encourage her. 
She did not answer; but he saw she was struggling 
with herself. 

“‘ Master yourself,” he urged; “run therisk of doing 


house was three miles further on towards Edgeware. |48sociate of the notorious Jack Thurtell, the murderer/as I wish. Things can’t be worse than they are, at 


any rate.” , 5 
“You'll drive me to the very worst,” she said, 


to offer her some slight and harmless courtesy. He|the road to Edgeware, my uncle Fred became an altered | piteously. 


He misunderstood her, and continued: 
“Even if you have to confess the greatest crimes to 


counted for her subdued accents by saying that she had | Ladies who were strangers to him he carefully refrained | me I’ll try to bear up; but this I can’t bear.” 


“No; and neither can J/” she exclaimed, and she 
rose. 
“ll help you,” he said, rising also, “ day by day 


promise that he would set her down at ahundred yards|pulled over his eyes, who wouldn’t drink brandy and|I’ll help you, when I only know what this thing is. 


But P’'m quite too proud to be with a woman I don’t 
fully know about, and who perhaps belongs tv some- 
body else.” 

A bright flush came over her face. 

“For shame ! If you talk of pride, ’m a good deal 
prouder than you are, and I won’t have you say such 
things. So, stop.” 

“Tf yowre so very proud then, why do you leave 
room for my suspicions.” 

* God help me ! I can bear this no longer.” 

“No, nor Teither, I’ve made a vow it shall come 
to an end this day.” 

“ How eruel it is,” she wailed out, “to go on wor- 
rying and tormenting a woman who has trusted her- 
self so fully to you, and has begged and prayed of 
you, as [have been doing.” She was near again be- 
ginning to weep, but with a sudden change of feeling 
she exclaimed, “ Yes, I see how it is; you think by 
provoking and exciting me you'll get things out of me.” 
She looked at him indignantly, and turned aside. 
Then she heard him say slowly, word by word, 

* Will you or will you not ?” 

“T will not,” replied she, stretching out her hand, 
“no, not if you gave me all we can see from here!” 
She went from him, her bosom heaved, and her eyes 
wandered to and fro, but mostly looked toward him, 
now sternly, next sorrowfully, then sternly again. 
She leaned against atree and wept; then ceased weep- 
ing, and returned to her former mood. 

“Ah, [knew very well you didn’t love me,” she heard 
next, and became in a moment the most humble and 
penitent of creatures. 

Twice she tried to answer, but instead she flung 
herself down upon the heather, and hid her face in her 
hands. 

Botolf came forward and stood over her. 

She knew he was there, and she waited for him to 
speak, andtried to prepare herself for whatever he 
might say; but not aword came, and she grew more 
disturbed, and felt obliged to look up. She sprang tou 
her feet instantly. Botolf’s long, weather-beaten Tete 
seemed to have become sunken and hollow, his deeply 
set eyes staringly prominent, and his whole figure 
monstrous; and it stood over her with some strange 
influence that suddenly made her see him once more 
upon the ship just as she saw him on the night of the 
wreck; but now his strength was boundless, and it was 
all turned against her. 

“ You have been untruthful with me Aasta.” 

She turned away, but he followed her and con- 
tinued : 

“And you have made me untruthful, too, there 
hasn’t beeu perfect truthfulness between us a single 
day ever since we have been together,” 
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He stood so near that she could feel his hot breath, 
he looked straight into her eyes till she felt quite 
giddy; she knew not what he might the next moment 
say or do; and so she closed her eyes. She stood as 
though she must either fall or rush away; the crisis 
was coming. 

Inits prelude of deep silence, Botolf himself became 
afraid. Still once more, he began in his former 
strain— 

“Make everything clear; make an end of all this 
miserable trickery and concealment—-do it here—now” 

“ Yes,” she answered, but quite unconsciously —‘“so 
Isay—do it here—now !” 

He gave a loud ery, for she rushed past him and 
flung herself over the steep. He caught a glimpse of 
her golden hair, her uplifted hands, and the herchief 
which spread out, slipped off, and floated slowly down 
after her by itself. He heard no shriek, and be heard 
no fall into the water below; for it was very far down. 
Indeed he was not listening; for he had sunk to the 
earth. 

Out from the sea, she had come to him that night at 
first; into the sea, she had now passed away again; and 
with her, the story of her life. In the midnight dark- 
ness of that silent deep, lay allthat was dear to him; 
should he not follow? Hehad come to that place with 
a firm determination to make an end of the thing that 
tormented him; this was not the end;and now it could 
never come; the trouble was, indeed, only now in real- 
ity beginning. Aasta’s deed cried out to him that he 
had made a terrible mistake, and had killed her. Even 
if his misery should become ten times greater, he must 
live on to find out how all had happened. She, who was 
almost the only one saved on that fearful night, had been 
saved only to be killed by him who had saved her. He, 
who had gone voyaging and trafficking about as if the 
whole world were nothing but sea and mart, had all at 
once become the victim of a love which had killed the 
woman of his choice, and must now kill him. Was he a 
bad man? He had never heard anyone say so, neither 
had he ever felt it himself. But what if, after ali, it were 
so? He rose; not, however, to cast himself over the 
steep, but toreturn to the valley; no man kills himself 
just when he has found a great enigma, which he wishes 
to solve. 

But the enigma of Aasta’s life could never be solved 
now. She had lived in America ever since she had been 
grown up; and she was coming from there when the ships 
ran into each other. In what part of America should 
his quest begin? From what part of Norway she had at 
first come he did not positively know ; and he was uncer- 
tain even whether her family name had not been changed 
since then. And that foreign skipper ? Who could he 
be? Did he know Aasta, or was it only she who knew 
something of him? To question thus was like question- 
ing the very sea; and to journey forth to investigate, was 
like plunging into its depths. 

Surely he had made a terrible mistake. A woman 
penitent on account of some guilty thing, would have 
found relief in confessing it to her husband; and one still 
impenitent would have sought refuge in some evasion or 
other. But Aasta had neither confessed anything nor 
had recourse to any evasion, but had sought refuge in 
death when he had so tormented her. Such conduct 
showed no sign of guilt. But why not? Some folks 
had a great dread of confessing anything. Aasta, how- 
ever, had no such dread; for she had already confessed 
there was something about ber life which she could never 
telihim. Perhaps, then, the greatness of her guilt 
made confession impossible? But she could not have 
the burden of any great guilt upon her; for she was 
often joyous— nay, even full of fun, She was hasty and 
impetuous, it is true; but she was also very full of ten- 
der feeling and kindliness. Perhaps the — was some 
other person’s and not her’s at all? hy, then, had 
she never told him so? If she had only done this, all 
would have come right. But supposing there were no 
guilt, either on her side, or on that of anybody else, how 
then? But she herself had said there was something 
she could never tell him. And then, how about that 
foreign skipper she was so afraid of ? How was it? In 
the name of goodness, how wasit? Ah, had she been 
still alive, he would still have tormented her! This 
thought moved him deeply, and made him reproach and 
despise himself beyond measure. 

Still he began again—perhaps she was not so guilty 
as she herself believed; or perhaps not so guilty as 
others might have thought? How often do we do 
wrong quite innocently, and only through ignorance, 
though so few could understand that! Thus Aasta 
had thought that he, who was always full of suspic- 
ion, would not understand it. Out of one clear, sim- 
ple answer he would have found matter for a hundred 
suspicious questions; and so she had chosen to confide 
herself to death rather than to him. Why could he 
never leave her in peace? She had fled from the 
things of her past life, and sought refuge with him; 
and then he, forsooth, must constantly drag them for- 
ward and fling them in her face! She was truly at- 
tached to him, and showed him all love and tender- 
ness; what right had he, then, to concern himself 
about her past? And if he had any such right, why 


more her affection had grown, the more his disquiet | 
had grown likewise—when she, not merely through | 
admiration and gratitude, but also through love, had 
become wholly his own, then, forsooth, he must begin 
to wish to know all about what she had done and 
been in days gone by. The more, too, she had plead- 
ed for herself the worse he had thought of her, and 
the more he had insisted that there was something he 
ought to be told. 

Then, for the first time, arose the question, had he 
told Aer everything? Would it really be right for 
husband and wife to tell each other everything? 
Would all be understood if it were told ? Most cer- 
tainly not. 

He heard two children playing, and he looked 

around. He was sitting in the green inclosure Aasta 
had spcken of a little while ago, but he had not been 
aware of it till now. Five hours had passed; he 
thought it was a few minutes. Thechildren had most 
likely been playing there for a long time; but he 
heard them now for the first: time. 
What! Was not one of them Agnes, the clergy- 
man’s little daughter of eight years, whom Aasta had 
loved even to idolatry,and who was so like her? Good 
heavens ! how like she was ! 

Agnes had just set her little brother upon a great 
stone, where he had to be in school, while she was 
schoolmaster. 

“Say now just what I say,” she commanded. 
Father.” 

“ Ou’ Farver.” 

“Who art in heaven.” 

* Eb’m.” 

“ TTallowed be thy name.” 

“Arvid be name.” 

“Thy kingdom come.” 

“No!” 

“ Thy will be done.” 

“No; s’an’t.” 

Botolf crept away; not, however, because the pray- 
er had touched him; indeed, he had not marked that 
it was a prayer; but white he looked at and listened to 
the children,he became,in his own eyes, 2 horrible wild 
beast, unfit to come near either God or man. He drag 
ged himself behind some bushes, so that the children 
might not discover him; he was more afraid of them 
than he had ever been of anyone iu all his life. He 
slunk off into the forest, far away from the high road. 

Where should he go? To the now empty house he 
had bought and furnished for Aasta? Or should he go 
somewhere further away? It mattered nothing; for 
wherever he thought of going, he saw Aasta standing 
there. itis said that when felksare dying, the last ob- 
ject they see is pictured upon their eyes; so, too, when 
a man awakes to consciousness after doing a wivked 
decd, the first object he sees is pictured upon his eyes, 
and he can never get rid of it. ‘Thus, when Botolf saw 
Aasta, she no longer appeared to him as she had upon 
the mountain-slope so short a time before, but she seem- 
ed to be alittle innocent girl—in fact, to be Agnes. Even 
the picture he retained of her figure while she was sink- 
ing down the steep, was that of Agnes, with her little 
hands uplifted. In whatever direction he turned his 
thoughts and remembrances of the suffering woman whom 
he had so suspected, they were met by this innocent 
child, whom he had just heard repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. In every scene of his life with Aasta—from 
the night of the shipwreck to this Sunday morning—the 
child’s face appeared The thought of this mysterious 
transformation so preyed upon him, in both mind and 
body, that in the course of a few days he became unable 
to take his necessary food, and a little while after was 
compelled to keep his bed. 

Soon every one could see he was approaching death. 
He whose mind is burdened by some great life-enigma 
acquires a peculiar manner, through which he himself be- 
comes an enigma to others. Even trom the day Botolf 
and Aasta first came to live in that parish, his gloomy 
taciturnity, her beauty, and the lonelivess of the life of 
both, had been the subject of frequent gossip among the 
neighbors; and now, when Aasta all at once disappeared, 
the talk increased until the most incredible things said 
were the best believed. Nobody could throw any light 
upon the matter; for none of all those who lived upon 
the mountain-ridge, or the shore beneath, or who were 
accustomed to go there, had happened to be looking to- 
ward the steep just when Aasta flung herself over. Nei- 
ther did her corpse ever drift to land, itself to give 
evidence. 

Even while Botolf was yet alive, therefore, no end of 
strange spiritualistic stories were told about him. He 
became dreadful to see, as he lay there with long, sunk- 
en face, red beard, and unkempt red hair, growing tan- 
gled together, and large eyes looking up like some dark 
tarn in a deep mountain hollow. He seemed to have 
no wish either to live or todie; and so the folks said there 
was a fight for his soul going on between God and the 
devil. Some said they had even seen the evil one, sur- 
rounded by flames, climb up to the windows of the dying 
man’s chamber to call to him. They had seen the evil 
one, too, they said, in the form of a black dog, go sniffing 
round the house. Otbers, who had rowed past, had seen 
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did he not say so in the beginning? Whereas, the 


the whole place on fire; while others, again, had heard a 


company of devils, shouting, barking, and Jaughing, come 
up from the sea, pass slowly toward the house, enter 
through the closed doors, rush furiously through all the 
rooms, and then go down once more beneath the waves, 
with the same awful row as they made in coming out. 
Botolf’s servants, men as wellas women, left immediate- 
ly, and told all these tales to everybody. Hardly any 
one dared go near the place; and if an old peasant and 
his wife, to whom the sick man had shown some kindness 
had not taken care of him, he would have lain utterly 
unattended. Even this old woman herself was in terror 
when she was with him; and she used to burn straw un- 
der his bed to keep off the evil one; but though the sick 
man was nearly scorched up, he still kept alive. 

He lay in terrible suffering ; and the old woman 
thought at last he must be waiting to see some one, 
So she asked him whether she shou.d send for the 
clergyman. He shook his head. Was there anyone 
else he would like to see? ‘To that he made no answer. 
The next day while he was lying as usual, he distinet- 
ly pronounced the name “ Agnes.” Certainly, this 
was not in reply to the old woman’s question of the 
day before; but she fancied it was, and she rose glad- 
ly, went out to her husband and bade him harness 
the horses with all speed, and drive over to the par- 
sonage to fetch Agnes. 

When he reached there, everybody. thought there 
must be some mistake, and that it was the clergyman 
who was sent for; but the old man insisted it was the 
little girl. She herself was indoors, and heard the 
message, which frightened her greatly; for she among 
the rest, had heard the tales about the devil, and 
about the company of devils rushing up out of the 
sea. But she had also heard that there was some one 
whom the sick man was waiting to see, and must see 
before he could die; and she did not think it any 
wise strange that that one should be herself, whom 
his wife had so often fetched over to the house before. 
Agnes’s sisters told hertoo, that- one must try to do 
what dying folks wish; and that if she prayed nicely 
to God, nothing could do her any harm. She believed 
this, and let them dress her to go. 

It was a cold, clear evening, wherein she could see 
long, dark shadows following, and hear echoes of the 
harness-bells sounding far off in the forest. On the 
whole, she felt it was rather dreadful, and she sat say 
ing her prayers, her hands folded together inside her 
muff. She did not see the devil anywhere, neither 
did she hear any company of devils rushing up out of 
the sea while she rode along the shore; but she saw 
many stars above her, and light shining straight be- 
fore her upon the mountain peak. Up around Bo 
tolf’s house all seemed distaally quiet ; but the oid 
peasant woman came out at once and carried Agnes 
indoors, took off her traveling dress and let her warm 
herself at the fire. Meanwhile the old woman told 
her she need not be anywise afraid of the sick man, 
but must just go into him with good courage, and say 
the Lord’s Prayer to him. Then, when Agnes had - 
got warm, the old woman took her hand and led her 
into the sick room. Botolf lay there, with long beard 
and hollow eyes, and he gazed at her intently; but 
she did not think he looked dreadful, and she was not 
afraid. 

“ Do you forgive me ?” he whispered. 

Then he smiled, and tried to raise himself in the 
bed, but his strength failed, and he remained lying. 

She began at once to say the Lord’s Prayer; but he 
made a movement as though to bid her pause, and 
pointed to his breast. So she laid both her hands 
there; for this was what she thought he intended her 
to do; and he directly laid one of his clammy ice-cold 
bony hands, upon her little warm ones, and then 
closed his eyes. When she found he did not say 
anything after she had finished the prayer, she did not 
venture to remove her bands, but just began to say it 
again. 

When she had said it for the third time, the old 
wom in came in, looked and said, 

“ You can leave off, now, my dear—he’s gone !” 





Tue Paris Scavesoer.—The efticiency of the scavengering of 
Paris, might serve as a model to the authorities of the city of New 
York. ‘The superficial area of public thoroughfares is eleven 
willion metres, and to cleanse this before th» traffic of the day 
begins, operations have to commence about threea.m. The 
staff employed musters in brigade at certain points of each 
quarter, and is then dispersed over the various streets. No mat- 
ter what the weather or temperature may be, tvey are to be 
counted by thousands, and long before dawn their s /bols clatter 
ou the pavement and the noise of their large brooms is audible. 
Beside them may be seen the nocturnal chiffoniers or ragpickers, 
who pry into the filth and rubbish deposited by the edge of the 
curb. ‘The two classes are on very friendly terms, the scavenger 
facilitating the chiffonier’s search and assisting him, if ne essary, 
in getting a good harvest, ‘Ihe scavenger is usually steady and 
economical. He is rarely seen at the publichouse, and when his 
work is over he hastens home. In addition to sweeping by 
hand, more than forty machines are at work, each requiring bat 
asingle man. The driver, who must keep an eye on his horse, 
manages from his seat a spring which raises or Lowers the sweep- 
iug cylinder. ‘hese ave principally used for the boulevards, 
avenues, squures, and wide streets, and are at work nearly all 
day. In bad weather they traverse the most frequented streets 
and sweep away the mud or snow. Sweeping by hand is very 
active the whole morning in the viciniiy of the chief markets, 
where masses of rubbish of all kinds abound. Between six and 
seven scavengers are there hard at work, and heaps of rabbish 
are carted away, 























THE ALBION. 








[From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


May. 


May, like a girl at a garden gate, 
Whose slender fingers lily-bells clasp, 
With eyes of hazel that wonder and wait, 
And a band tbat longs to lift the hasp, 
Is sighing: ** Ab, when will summer begin ? 
-* When shall I open and let Love in?” 


Mistress mine, are you like May, 
TLe maiden mouth in her tender green, 
Looking wistful up the way 
Whence music is heard, whence summer is seen ? 
Will you lift the latch as my foot draws nigh 
To your gate of love? For I mean to try. 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC 


Part the Third; Book the Third. 
IN LA VENDEE—THE MOTHER. 


XV.—Never pur A Watcn anv a Key IN THESAME 
Pocket. 
(Continued from our last.) 

“* By the way—are you hungry ?” 

* Perbaps I am, my lord. 1 was in such a hurry to get here 
that Iam not sure whether I have eaten to-day.” 

“The Marquis took a cake of chocvlate from his pocket, broke 
it in half, gave one piece to Halmalo, and began to eat the other 
himself. 

** My lord,’’ said Halmalo, ‘‘ at your right is the ravine; at 
your left, the forest.” 

** Very good. Leave me. Go your own way.” 

Halmalo obeyed. He hurried off through the darkness. For 
a few instants the Marquis could hear the crackling of the under- 
brush, then all was still. iy that time it would have been im- 
possible to track Halmalo. ‘Thi- district of the Bocage, thorny 
and tangled, was the fugitive’s auxiliary. He did not flee - he 
vanished, I[t was this facility for disappearance which made our 
armies hesitate before this ever retreating Vendee, so formidable 
as it fled. 

‘rhe Marquis remained motionless. He was one of those men 
who strive to repress their feelings, but he could not restraia his 
emotion on breathing this free air, after baving been so long 
stifled in blood and carnage. ‘To feel himself completely at 
liberty after having seemed so utterly lost; after having seen the 
grave so close, to be swept so suddenly beyond its reach; to 
come out of death back into life;—it was a shock even to a man 
like Lantenac. Familiar as he was with danger—in spite of all 
the viscissitudes he had passed through—he could not at first 
steady his soul under this. 

He acknowledged to himself that he was satisfied. But he 
quickly subdued this emotion because it seemed more like joy, 
than any feeling he had known for years. He drew out his re- 
peater and struck the hour, Whattime was it ? 

To his great astonishment he found that it was but ten 
o'clock. When one bas just passed through some terrible con- 
vulsion of existence in which every hope and life itself were at 
stake, one is astounded to fund that those awful minutes were 
no longer than ordinary ones. ‘The warning cannon had been 
fired a little betore sunset, and La Tourgue attacked by the 
storming party halt an hour later—between seven and eight— 
just as night was falling. ‘Ihis colossal combat, begun at eight 
o'clock, had ended at ten. This whole tragedy had only taken a 
hundred and twenty minutes to enact. Sometimes catastrophes 
swept on with the rapidity of lightning. The climax is over- 
whelming from its suddenness. 

On reflection, the astonishing thing was that the struggle 
could have lasted so long. A resistance for two hours by so 
small a number against so large a force was extraordinary, and 
certainly it had not been short or quickly finished, this battle of 

inet gainst four th d. 

but it was time he should be gone. Halmalo must be far 
away, and the Marquis judged that it would be necessary to wait 
there longer. He put his watch back into his vest, but not into 
the same pocket, for he discovered that the key of the iron door 

iven him by Imanus was there, and the watch-glass might be 

roken against the key. ‘Then he moved towards the forest in 
his turn. As he turned to the left, it seemed to him that a faint 
gleam of light penetrated the darkness where he stood. 

He walked back, and across the underbrush, suddenly cut 
clearly against a red background and become visible in their 
tiniest outlines, he perceived a great light in the ravine. Only 
a few paces separated him from it. He burried forward, then 
stopped, remembering what folly 1t was to expose himselt in the 
light. Whatever might have happened, after al: it did not concern 
him. Again he set cut in the direction Halmalo had indicated, 
and walked a little way towards the forest. 

Suddenly, deeply as he was hidden among the brambles, be 
heard a terrible cry echo over his heud: this ery seemed to pro- 
ceed from the very edge of the plateau which stretched above the 
ravine. ‘The Marquis raised his eyes and stood still. 











BOOK THE FOURTH—IN D.EMONE DEUS. 


I—Founp, nut Lost. 

At the moment when Michelle Flechard had caught sight of 
the tower reddened by the setting sun, she was more than a 
league off. She, who could scarcely take another step, did not 
hesitate before these miles which must be traversed. The 
woman was weak, but the mother found strength. she walked 
on. 

The sun set; the twilight came, then the night. Still pressing 
on, she heard a bell afar off, hidden by the darkness, strike eight 
o'clock, then nine. The peal provably came from the belfry of 
Parigne. From time to time she paused to listen to strange 
sounds like the deadened echo of blows, which perhaps might 
be some obscure noise of the night. 

She walked straight on, crushing the farze and the sharp heath- 
stems under her bleeding feet. She was guided by a faint light 
which shone from the distant tower, detining its outlines against 
the night, and giving a mysterious glow to the tower amid the 
surrounding gloom. ‘Lhis light became more distinct when the 
noise sounded louder, then taded suddenly. 

The vast plateac. across which Michelle Flechard journeyed 
was covered with grass and heath; not a hoase, not a tree ap- 
peared. It roxe gradually, and, as faras the eye could reach, 
stretched in a straight hard line against the sombre starry hori- 
zon. She had always the-tower before her eyes—the sight kept 
her strength from failing. 

She saw the massive pile grow slowly as she walked on. 

The amothered reports and the pale gleams of ight starting 


| from the tower were fitful; they stopped, then began anew, of- 
‘fering a torturing puzzle to the wretched mother. 5 

| Suddenly they ceased; noise and gleams of light both died 
|out; there was a moment of complete silence: an ominons 
‘calm. 

| Just at this moment Michelle Flechard reached the edge ot 
the plateau. , 

She saw at her feet a ravine whose bottom was lost in the wan 
| dimness of the night; at a little distance, on the top of the pla- 
| teau, an entanglement of wheels, metal, and harness, which was 
|a battery; and before her, confusedly lighted by the matches of 
the cannon, an enormous edifice that seemed built of shadows 
blacker than the sbadows which surrounded it. ‘his mass of 
buildings was composed of a bridge whose arches were imbedded 
in the ravine, and of a sort of castle which rose upon the bridge; 
both bridge and castle were supported against a lofty circular 
shadow—the tower towards which this mother had journeyed 
from so far. 

She saw lights come and go in the loopholes of the tower, and 
from the noise which surged up, she divined that it was filled 
with a crowd of men—indeed now and then thei gigantic sha- 
dows were flung out on the night. 

Near the battery was a camp whose outposts Michelle Flechard 
perceived, but, owing to the gloom and the under-brush she had 
as yet not been seen by them. 

She went close to the edge of the plateau, so nearthe bridge 
that it seemed to her she could almost touch it with her hand. 
the depth of the ravine alone kept her from reaching it. She 
could make out in the gloom the three stories of the bridge- 
castle. How long she stood there she could not have told, for 
her mind, absorbed in mute contemplativn of this gaping ravine 
and this shadowy edifice, took no note of time. What was this 
building ? What was going on within? Was it La Tourgue? 
A strange dizziness seized her; in her confusion she could not 
tell if this were the goal she had been seeking on the starting- 
point of a terrible journey. She asked herself why she was 
there. She looked; she listened. 

Suddenly a great blackness shut out every object. A cloud of 
sunrise swept up between her and the pile she was watching. A 
fearful smarting made her close her eyes. Scarcely had she 
done so when a great light reddened the lids. She re-opened 
them. 

It was no longer the night she had before her—it was day— 
but a fearful day—a day born of fire. She was watching the 
beginaing of a coaflagration. 

¥rom black the smoke became scarlet, filled witha mighty 
flame which appeared and disappeared, writhing and twisting in 
serpentile coils. This flame burst out like a tongue from that 
which resembled blazi g jaws—it was the embrasure of a window 
filled with fire. ‘This window crossed by iron bars, already red- 
denning in the heat, was a casement in the lower story of the 
bridge-castle. Nothing of the edifice was visible except this 
window. ‘The smoke covered even the plateau, leaving only the 
mouth of the ravine black against tue vermillion flames. 
Michelle Klechard stared in dumb wonder. it was like a dream 
~ she could no longer tell where reality ended and the confused 
fancies of her poor troubled brain began. Ought she to fly ? 
Should she remain? Was it reality or was it the glamour of 
her imagination? 

A breeze arose and tore away the curtain of smoke; in the 
opening the frowning castle rose suddenly in view; keep, bridge 
turrets; glaring in the terrible gilding of flame which tramed it 
from top to bottom. ‘the appalling glare showed Michelle 
Flechard every detail of the ancient keep. : 
The lowest story of the bridge castle was burning. Above rose 
the other two stories, still untouched, but as it were supported 
on a pedestal of flames. 

Krom the edge of the level ground where Michelle Flechard 
stood, she could catch broken glimpses of the interior between 
the clouds of smoke und fire. ihe windows were all open. 


distinct and massed together like birds in a nest, which at times 
she fancied she saw move. She looked fixedly in this direction. 
What was that little group lying there in the saadow ? 
Sometimes it flashed across her mind that those were living 
forms; but she was feverish, she had eaten nothing since morn- 
ing, she had walked without ceasing, she was utterly exhausted, 
she felt herself giving way to a sort of delusion which she had 
still sense enough to struggle against. Nevertheless her eyes 
fixed themselves ever more steadily upon that one point; she 
could not keep them away from that little heap upon the floor--a 
mass of inanimate objects doubtless that had been left in that 
room below which the flames roared and billowed. 

Suddenly the fire, as if animated by a will and purpose, flung 
upward a jet of flame towards the great dead ivy which covered 
the facade at which Michelle tlechard was gazing. 

It seemed as if the fire had just discovered this network of 
dried branches; aspark darted greedily upon it, anda line of 
flame spread upward from twig to twig with frightful rapidity. 
In the twinkling of an eye it reached the second story. As they 
rose, the flames illuminated the chamber of the first floor, and 
the vivid glare threw out in bold relief three little creatures lying 
as'eep upon the floor. A lovely, statuesque group of 1 gs aud 
arms interlaced, closed eyes, aud fair, smiling faces. 

The mother recognized her children ! 

She uttered a terrible cry. That cry of unspeakable anguish 
only belongs to mothers. No sound is at once so savage and so 
touching. When a woman utters it, you seem to hear the yell 
of a she-wolt; when the she-wolf cries thus, you seem to hear 
the voice of a woman. 

This cry of Michelle Flechard was a howl. 
Homer, barked like a dog. 

This was the ery which, as the reader will remember, reached 
the Marquis de Lantenac. The Maiquis stopped to listen. He 
was between the outlet of the passage through which he bad 
been guided by Halmalo, and the ravine. ‘Through the brambles 
which enclosed him he saw the bridge in flames and La Tourgue 
red with the reflection. Looking upward through the opening 
which the branches left above his head, he perceived close to the 
edge of the plateau on the opposite side of the gulf, in front of 
the burning castle, in the tull light of the coutlagration, the 
haggard, anguish-stricken face of a woman bending over the 
ravine. 

Tunis was the woman who had uttered the cry. 

The face was no longer that of Michelle Flechard; it was that 
ofa Gorgon. She was appalling in her agony. The peasant 
woman was transformed into one of the Eumenides. This un- 
known villager, vulgar, ignorant, unreasoning, had risen sud- 
denly to the epic grandeur of despair. Great sufferings swell 
the roul to gigantic proportions, ihis was no longer a mere 
mother—the voice of all motherhood cried out through hers; 
whatever sums up and becomes a type of humanity grows super- 
human. ‘There she towered on the edge of the ravine, in front 
of the conflagration, in presence of that crime, like a power 
from beyond the grave; she moaned like a wild beast, but her 
attitude was that of a goddess; the mouth, which uttered im- 
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precations, was set in a flaming mask. Nothing could be more 
regal than the lightning of her tear-bedewed eyes. Before her 
gaze, the very conflagration seemed to sink to insignificance. 

The Marquis listened. Her voice flung its echoes upon him: 
inarticulate, heartrending—sobs rather than words. 

‘* Merciful Heaven! My children! Those are my children ! 
Help! Fire! Fire! Fire! O yourobbers! Is there no one 
here? My children are burning! Georgette! My babies! 
Gros-Alain—Rene-Jean ! What does it mean? Who put my 
children there? They are asleep. I am mad! It cannot be! 
Help help !” 

In the meantime a great bustle and movement was apparent 
in La Tourgue and upon the plateau. The whole camp rushed 
out to the fire which had just burstforth. The besiegers, after 
meeting the grape-shot, had now to deal with the conflagration. 
Ganvain, Cimourdain and Guechamp were giving orders. What 
was to be done? Only a tew buckets of water could be drained 
from the hali-dried brook of the ravine. The alarm increased. 
The waole edge of the plateau was covered with men whose ter- 
rified aces watched the progress of the flames. 

What they saw was dreadful. They looked on; they could do 
nothing. 

The flames had spread along the ivy asd reached the top 
story, leaping greedily upon the straw with which it was tilled. 
The entire granary was burning now. ‘The flames fanned bya 
cruel breeze wreathed and danced as ifin fiendish joy. Une 
could fancy that the terrible Imanus wast ere, changed into a 
whirlwind of sparks, that his murderous spirit was revived in the 
fire, and had been transmigrated into a living conflagration, 
The library, though b tween the two burning stories, was uot 
yet on fire; the height of its ceiling and the thickness of the 
walls retarded the fatal moment—but it was fast coming; the 
flames from below licked the stones—the flames from above 
whirled down to caressthem with the awful embrace of death: 
beneath a cave of lava—above an arch of embers. If the floor 
fell first, the children would be flung into the lava stream; if the 
ceiling gave way, they would be buried beneath a brazier of 
burning coals. 

Rene-Jean, Gros-Alain and Georgette had not yet been awaken- 
ed. They slept the deep and innocent sleep of infancy, and 
across the sheets ot flame and smoke which now hid, now dis- 
closed the casements, they were visible in that fiery grotto, 
within that meteoric glare, peaceful, lovely, motionless, like 
three confiding cherubs slumbering in a hell; a tiger might have 
— tosee those roses in that furnace, those cradles in that 
tomb. 

And the mother was wringing her hands, and shrieking— 
‘Fire! Isay, fire! Are they all deaf, that nobody comes ? 
They are burning my childreu ! Come—come—you men yonder. 
Oh, the days and the days that I have searched—and this is 
how I findthem! Fire! Help! Three angels—to think o 
three angels burning there! What have they done, the inno- 
cents? They shot me—they are burning wy little ones. Who 
is it does these things? Help! Save my children! Do you 
not hearme? A dog—one would have pity on a dog! My 
children -my children’ They are asleep. O Georgette—I see 
her darling face! KeneJean! Gros-Alain! ‘hose are their 
names. You see Lamtheir mother. Oh, itis horrible! 1 have 
traveled days and nights! Why, this very morning I talked of 
them witha woman. Help, help! Are you all monsters! Hor- 
tor, horror ! The eldest not five years old—the youngest not two 
{ can see their little bare legs. ‘They are asleep, Holy Virgin ! 
The hand of Heaven gives them to me; the hand of Hell 
snatches them away. ‘To think how farI have journeyed. My 
children, whom I nourished with my milk! 1, who thought 
myself wretched because I could not findthem! Have pity on 
me. I want my children—I must have my children ! And there 
they are in the fire. See how my poor feet bleed! Help ! It is 
not possible, if there are men on the earth, that my little ones 
will be left to die like this. Help! Murder! Oh, sucha thing 
was never seen! Oassissins! What is that dreadful house 
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Through the great casement of the second story, Michelle| there? They stole my children from me in order to kill them. 
Flechard could make out the presses along the walls, which | God of mercy, give me my children! 1 know not what to do! 
looked to Ler full of books, and through one of the windows} They shall not die! Help —hel p—help ! God, | will kill thee if 
could seea little group lying on the floor, in the shadow, in-| they die like that !” 


While the mother's awful prayer rang out, other voices rose 
upon the plateau and in the ravine. 

* A ladder !” 

** There is no ladder !"" 

** Water !” 

“There is no water !” 

“Up yonder—in the tower—on the second story - there isa 
door,” 

** It is of iron” 

** Break it in.” 

** Impossible !” 

And the mother redoubled her agonised appeals: *‘ Fire ! 
Help! Haste, I say—or kill me! My children, my children ! 
O the dreadful fire! Take them out of it—or throw me in.” 
Between her cries one could hear the steady crackling of the 
flames. 

The Marquis put his hand in his pocket and touched the key 
of the iron door. Then, stooping again b th the vault through 
which he bad escaped, he turned back into the passage from 
whence he had just come out. 

IIl.—From tue Door or Stone to THE Door or Iron. 
A whole army distracted by the impossibility of giving aid; 
four thousand men unable to help three children; such was the 
situation. 

Not even a ladder to be had; that sent from Javenee had not 
arrived. The flaming space widened like a gaping crater. To 
attempt to quench the fire by means of the halt-dried brook 
would have been mad folly—like flinging a glass of water on a 
volcano. 

Cimourdain Guechamp, and Radoub had descended into the 
ravine; Gauvain remounted to the room in the second story of 
the tower, where were the stone that turned, the secret pas- 
sage, and the iron door leading into the library, It was there 
that the sulphur-match had been lighted by Imanus; from 
thence the conflagration had started. 

Gauvain took with him twenty sappers. There was no pos- 
sible resource except to break open the iron door - its fastenings 
were terribly secure. 

They began by blows with axes. The axes broke. 
said: ‘* Steel snaps like glass against that iron.” 
The door was made of donb'e sheets of wrought iron, bolted 
together; each sheet three inches in thickness. 

‘They took iron bars and used them as levers under the door. 
The bars broke “like matches !” said one of the sappers. 
Gauvain murmurred gloomily: ‘* Nothing buta ball could 
open that door. If we could only get a cannon up here.” 

‘* But how to do it !" answered the sapper. 

They began to grow faint-hearted. Those powerless arms 
ceased their efforts. Dumb, defeated, dismayed, these men 
stood staring at the immovable door. A red reflection crept 
from beneath it. Behind, the conflagration was each instant in- 
creasing. 





A sapper 


{To be eomtinued in our next.] 
GaP This translation is printe gby the permission of Harrzg &B wERS. 
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The Pacific Mail Steamship Company. |THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


THE TRIAL 1RIP OF THE ‘‘ CITY OF TOKIO.”’ 


At thirty three-minutes past ten A. M., on 
October 19th the Pacific Mail steamship City of 
Tokio left the Canal Street (North River) pier 
N. Y., on an engineer's trial trip. It was the 
first occasion on which she had ever moved by 
her own engine power. She went ten miles be- 
yond the Sandy Hook lightship—about thirty 
miles from the Battery, New York. Tie maxi- 
mum pressure of steam carried on the boilers 
was forty-five pounds per square inch, and the 
maximum number of revolutions of the engine 
was forty-four per minute. Under these condi- 
tions and with “halt a gale’’ going out in her 
favor, and the same against her returning, she 
made twelve knots per hour, which is an im- 
provement of five-eighths of a mile per hour, re- 
latively, on the best speed of the City of Peking. 
She was loaded to draw 19 feet 6 inches aft and 
16 feet 6 inches forward, and was back and 
** docked” ic her pier within six hours fourteen 
minutes trom the moment of leaving it, after 
having made three complete circles each of 
which averaged eleven minutes fifty-three 
seconds. A large number ot inviled guests on 
board the steamer enjoyed the trip and the 
practical engineers present, spoke in the highest 
terms of the working of her machinery and her 
behavior under steam. 





THE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The following correspondence between the 
counsel of the Erie Bailway Company and At 


torney-General Pratt exp'ains itszIf, and explaive 
also a matter which has caused some perplexity 
among the directors of the company and in the 


public mind: 
Orrick or SHipman, Bartow, Larocque & 
Macragranp, 35 Wittiam STREET 
New York October 5th, 1874 
Sir: In the opinion rendered by you last July, 


on the application of J. C. Angell for leave to 


institute a suit against the Erie Railway Com- 


pany in the name of the Attorney-General of the 
State, you remarked, near the close: “ As the 
directors have acted in good faith, the manage- 
ment of the business may safely be left with 


them pending the litigation.’’ 
Our clients have just been served with a print- 
ed copy of a and 





our answer at the office of Barrett, Redfield & 
Hill, 20 Na:sia street, New York. The third 
clauee of the prayer of this complaint ie as fol- 
lows: ** That the defendant, the Erie Railway 
Compavy, mey be disso! ved and a receiver of all its 
property be appointed by this Court, with powers 
to administer tse same under the direction of 
this Court; and that in the meantime, and anti! 
the final hearing of this cause,a receiver of al! 
the franchise, property, and effects of the said 
corporation may be appoioted, with power t 
retain and protect the same, and to operate the 
railroad.’’ 

In view of the foregoing citation from your de- 
clared opinion in July last, we respectfully beg 


leave to inquire whether we are now to expect a 
ite. 


motion for a receiver 


I 
The fact that the clause tast cited is in the 


prayer of the bill, is greatly embarrarsirng and 
prejudicial to the busine-s «f the company i. 
various ways. Yours respectfully, 
Wa. D Snipman. 
Hon. Daniel Pratt, Attorney-General. 
Sreacuse, October 10th, 1874. 
Hon W. D. Shipman 
Dear Sie: Youre of Octo’ er 6th was forwardec 
to me here. In answer, I would say that th 
words to which you object were placed in th: 
prayer, 8) that if by the cond 
of the company I should at any time deem the 





public interest to require it I might move for a 


receiv. r. I do not expect that any such exigency 

will arise, but it was thought that the same 

would not do any haim. Respectfully yours, 
D. 


mem 

Tae Finances or Micaican.—This 
state continues to prosper. Its fiscal year 
closed on the 30th ult., and the Treasury 
statement shows that the State debt was 
reduced over $144,000 during the prece- 
ding twelve months. And the Detroit 
Tribune says that the debt would have 
undergone much more contraction, had not 
Michigan’s credit been too good to permit 
the retiring of more of its securities at 
par or less, that being the limit very pro- 
perly imposed upon the discretion of the 
authorities in this matter. 





A Vervict Against a StaeetT Rartecap Ccm- 
PANY.—A jury in the Common Pleas Court, Part 
I.; Judge J. &. Daly presiding, on October 7th, 
gave Mrs. Jeony Tworb'y, of Troy, a verdict 
for $5,000 damages against th- Belt Railroad 
Company for injories sustained when [piaintiff, 
becoming alarmed while the car was crossing 
the Hudson River Railroad at Thirtieth Street, 
jump d out and hid a limb fractured. The 
canse of the alarm was the a»proach of the Cin- 
cinnati express train, and the jary considéred 
from tbe facts tha’ the peril was such as to jus- 
tify the lady in leaving the car, though ths car 

ly crossed safely in front of the train. 


n plaint, with your 
printed official signature theroto attached, re- 
quiring us to auswer thereto by serving a copy of 


tof the directors 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
this Company was held in this city on October 
14th. 

The profits of the year were $2,506,920 15, and 
there is at present a curplos of $758,551 49. 

The policy of quarterly dividends is to be con- 
tinued. 

The following named directors were elected 
for the ensuing year; 

William Orton (who was subsequently ro 
elected Piesident); James H. Banker, Alonzo B. 
Cornell, Harrison Durkee, Marvin Green, Jos. pb 
Harker, Edwin D. Morgan, Augustus Schell, 
William K. Thorne, C. Vanderbilt, Frank Work, 
Chester W. Chapin, Wilson G Hunt, David 
Jones, C. Livingston, James Milliken, Levi P. 
Morton, George H. Mumford, O. H Falmer, 
George M. Paliman, E. £ Sandford, John Stew- 
ard, Moses Taylor, Daniel Torrance, W. H 


man Witt and E. D. Worcester. 


sented the following report which was approved: 


Company: 


year ended June 30th, 1874: 


bas in ite treasury, $7,287 735, leaving the capi- 
tal outstanding, $33,785 6756. 

‘¢The bondei debt is $5,946,910. 
sum $4,445,900 i, in seven per cent, currency 


in 1902 


$9,262,653 98, and th- expenses $6 755,733 83 
‘Lhe difference, $2,506.920 15, is the uet profir. 


the close of the year than at the begining. 


offi 


been applied as follows: 


Interest on Bonds...... 
Consiruction of new li ction of ad- 
ditional Wi. €8....-.e06 eccrcccere eecececces 
Purchase of the stock of sundry telegraph 
compautes in the Western Union sy) stem on 
which rent is paid annually......sce.seee-- 
Patents... cccescecssccreeeccos erccerccccees 
American Telegraph Company’s Bonds re- 
deemed October Ist, 1873.....ceeceeeceeees 
Sinking Fund for redemption of Buiiding 
Bonds of 1902....--..+ cevccceccccsccerecs 
Real estate (of which $281,334 81 was expend- 
ed on the building, Rroadway and Dey 
street, in excess of the loan of $1,500,000... 
Dividend of two per cent. payable July 15th 


BT hi cccccccscccscccseccesss er 





96,282 Of 
3,000 O€ 


of the application of the company’s 
PR FIT FOR EIGHT YEARS 
The surplus of Income Account, July Ist, 
1866, WAS ..0.-cecsececee 
The net profits for eight years, from July Ist, 
1806, to June 30th, 1874, were; .....-. 


Ot (nis Bam there bes Dees — : 
Distributed ,in dividends to stockholders (in - 


Distributed for interest on the company’s 
Donds...eee.seeeeeeeee 





is represented as tollows: 
Construction of new lines, erection of addi- 


Purchase of te.egraph lines and of the stock 
of companies controlied by the Western 
Union Company on which interest or divi- 


International Ocean Telegraph ( 
stock (10,2384 shares)....-+++ 


sompany’s 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company’s stock 


961,556 42 





= IRA i A Ais Sip RS 10,000 00 
Central District and Printing TelegraphCom- 

pany’s stock (Pittsburg), 200 shares....... 10,000 00 
Western Electric Manufacturing Company's 

stock (500 shares).......-e0--se+eeeeeseeeee 39,060 00 


Western Union Bonds—redeemed and can- 

Celled ....c0-.200-- Siaaineeseneeseeiee + <abons 1,072,345 00 
Sinking Fund—Broadway and Dey Street 
Mortgage Bonds (amount not yet used for 

















redemption of bonds).....-+ Cccee Oreccvece 57,800 00 
Real Estate (other than Broadway and Dey 
street Ri ccaseceseqnasoctsvacesne® 28,830 66 
Broadway and Dey street property ( n excess 
Of the loan of $1,500,090)... .....--0--eeeeeee 281,234 81 
Total... cccccccccce:-coccsecesecccece$l4,282,197 56 
Leaving a surplus of......--+-- coves $768,551 49 
rep: ear nted as follows: 
Material and supplies on hand........----- $440,051 49 
Due from United States........ ‘+ 70,000 00 
Due from Agents... ... onsedece shvesenesaee 75,000 09 
Cash on hand and loaned on call, in excess 
of amount required for dividend July 15th, __ 
and for current liabilities...... eccceecere 173,500 00 
$758,551 40 


ponds, which will matare November Ist, 1875,]Company will be resumed within @ year. 
and $1,498,000 ia s-ven per cent gold bonds, due] Property is destined to increase largely in valne 
‘the bonded debt was reduced during}'9 the near fature, 

the year by ths redemption of bonds of the |The receipts of the I. 0. I. Co., forthe year 


“The receipts for the ycar from all sources were 


** There have be:n added to the property of 
the company during the year, by construction, | For expenditures on 5. S. ‘Professor 
purchase and lease, 5 823 miles of pols, and “ 

21.264 miles of wire, being equal to about eight 
per c-nt. of the line and twelve per cent. of the 
wire; and 448 more offices were in operation at 
‘Tbe 
Compavy cpzrated at the close of the year 71,685] gajauce merged in general assets... 
miles ot line, 175,135 mile of wire, and 6,188 


ces 
The $2,606,920 15 profit of the year have 


30,000 00 


$2,012,946 68 


-- ++ -22,839,638 96]ing the transfere. 
Making an aggregate, June 39th, 1874, of. ..$23, 104,896 20 


cacateassscecasnecse’ SANG 
$8,0°4,147 15] the ,xceding year to $61 88 during the past 


THES PACIF.C AND ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CONPANY. 


To my Jast annual report it was stated that we 
nad acquired a majority of the stock of the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic Telegraph Company, and that 
argotiations were then pending for a lease of its 
lines to the Western Union Vompany. The ne- 
gotiations were concluded in December last, and 
on the first of January the lines and property of 
that company were turned over to us on a lease 
of ninety-nine years, at an anoual reatal equal 
to 4 per cent on the capital stock of $2,0U0,- 
000, the reat to be applied first to the payment 
of the debts of the Pacific and Atlautic Company, 
and thereaft-r to be distributed pro rata among 
the shareholders, Of the capital of $2,000,000 
the Western Union Company owns $1,415,950. 
the entire rental for the year 1874 will be re- 
quired to pay the debts of the P, & A. Co. It is 
| robable, however,that thereafter the rental can 
'e distributed among the stockholders. 


THE INTBRNATIONAL OCEAN TELEGRAPH OOMPANY. 
The operations of this company during the 


Vanderbilt, W BR. Vermilye, E. 8. Wesley, Still- past year have been very eatistactory, and give 


promise of still better results in future. As I 
write, however, communications by cable be 


Previously to the election, President Orton pre-|tween Punta Rasca and Key West Is interrupted, 


but the necessary steps have already been taken 


To the Stockholders of the Western Union Telegraph} repair the cable, and it is expected this will 


be accomplished in a short time. The new ca- 


“To pursuance of a requirement of the by-laws] ble between Key West and Havana, successfally 
of the Gane. avd -_h structions of the Ex-|laid the year before, has been paid for, and the 
ecutive Commit'es, Isabmit the following report ]entire floating debt of the company discharged 
cf the operations of the Company for the fiscal out of last year’s earnings. 


Thore are now two 


goo! cables between these points. Unless it 


“The capital stock of the Company is $41,-]sball be found necessary, in order to insure per- 
073,410, of which the company owns, and now} ™anent communication between the United 


States and the West Indies and South America, 
to lay an additional cable between Punta Rassa 


Of thisjand Key West, itis probable that payment of 


jividends to the stockholders of the I. 0. T. 
This 










American Telezraph Company, which matured] ,, cnded June 30th, 1874, were.. vesseeee 80 eer 99 
October Ist, 1873, amountiog to $89,500 and by EXPENSE. 000. ..s0r0eeeenee * 71,561 13 
purchase for the Sinking Fuad of $2,600 of the] Balance, net profit............. ee 
bonds of 1902, Add proceeds ot $80,000 bonds issued..... eoes. 72,000 00 

** The Company has no fl»ating debt. guanine 90 


This has be n appropriated as follows: 
Paid India Rubber, Gutta Percha 

and Telegraph Works Co., balance 

due for new cables...........c00.. $94,640 87 





BNE vavscvcvceecsees socccceces 71,5'3 26 


For loans repaid. . - 49,500 00 
.. bonds redeemed....... -. 25,800 00 
. reconstruction of cables......... 22,770 13 


ee 20,418 40 
-- Construction............ seeee--e 2,836 64-287,199 30 


quarter ended September 30th, making a total 
of $434.315 79, for which the building account 
is indebted to income account, 
Tue work on the building was greatly delayed 
during last fail and winter by the failure of the 
contractors to supply the granite at the rate 
agreed upon, and later, by delay iu the deli- 
very of other materials. The work is now pro- 
gressing rapidly, and it is expected the portion 
to be occupied by the company will be ready by 
Christmas. 

GENRRAL REVIEW. 
A comparicon of the results of the company’s 
Operations during the last fiscal year and the 
one preceding, shows a reduction of $70,364 53 
in gross 1eceips, and of $261,012 54 in the net 
profits. 

The diminution of receipts and profits resulted 
from two causes: 

First. The reduction of rates, which took ef- 
fect on Joly Ist, 1878, pursuint to plans formed 
and instructions fesued six moaths before; and 

S.cond, to the financial panic of September, 
1873, and the general stagnation in every de. 
partment of business which immediately fol- 
lowed, and from which there has been but a par- 
tial recovery, = ni a 

The fiscal year is from July to June, both in- 
clusive. A comparison of the business of the 
calendar years 1878 wad 1874 chows that the 
profits of the nine months of 1874, ended Sep- 
tember 39:b, are in excers of the twelve months 
of 1873; the excess during the seven months, 
ended September 80th, being $649,434 78 over 
the corresponding seven months of 1873—an 
average increase of over $100,009 a month. 

The number of messages transmitted during 
the Ivst year was 16,329,256, being an increase 
of 1,872,424 (about 13 per cent.) over the pre= 
ceding year. Deducting from the gross receipts, 
moneys receiv.d from other sources than for 
the tranamission of mersages, and dividing the 
remainder by the number of messages, it appears 
that the average receipt for each mecsage was 
about 55 cents. 9 ° bd 

DUPLEX AND QUADRUPLEX TELEGRAPHY. 

The duplex apparatus of Mr. J. B. Stearns, by 
means of which two messages are transmitted in 
opposite directions upon ove wire at the same 
time, bas fally susfsined the opinion of its util- 
ity and value which I expressed in my last an- 
nual report e ° ° 

But the pst year has produced an invention 
mcre wonderful than the Duplex. Mr. Thomas 
A. Eii:ou and Mr. George B. Prescott, the elec- 
triclan of the company, have discovered proces= 
ses and invented apparatus, by means of which 
two messages can be sent in the same direction, 
and two Other messages in the opposite direction 
simulta ly, upon one and the samo wire. 





$21,810 56 
THE GOLD AND STOCK TSLEGRAPH COMPANY, 
Of the $2,500 000 capital of this company, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company owns §1, 
192,750. Its gross receipts for the fiscal year 


se eeesenscesess +» $315,138 33] andod September 18:h, 1874, were $581,090, 
: 511,°49 sg}and the operating expenses $419,000, leaving 


$162,000 as the net profit, all of which was ex- 

pended in the extension of its lines and the 
‘ provision of new apparatus, of which a large 
quantity was required in view of the extrem- 


89,500 00} ely low rate fixed for the rental of stock report 


in; instruments to meet the competition of th. 
Mavhattan Qaotation Company. The Gold and 
stock Company has expended out of its net earn- 


291,602 33} ings during tne last four years over $700,000 for 
675,574 09] €W lives, machinery and apparatus, 


MONEY TRANSFER SERVICE 
The Operations of the D.spartment of Tele. 


The balance......-+-++++- ab nanbescanaeneen $493,978 47} graphic Money Orders, which has been establish- 
has been carried to the credit of Income Ac-|liched lese than three years, are highly satisfac- 
ccnut. and ix eluded mm the following exhipit}tory During the Inet year it transferred—that 


is,receivea at ove office and paid out at another— 
about $2,000,000, for which service the company 
received aievenue of $80,329 86 Of this eum 


tee 6 See $275,357 24*bout $20,000 was for premiums, and the bal- 


ance for tolls on the messages required in mak- 
The revenue from this source 
during the preceding year was about $57,000, 
and the increase during the past year has beep 
about forty per cent. ‘he increase in the num- 


cluding dividend payable July 15th)...... 5,532,813 34] ber of transfers, however, was about sixty per 


ceat., attended by a reduction of the average 
amount transferred in each case from $81 31 


year. Thie reduction and increase indicates the 


The balance. .+ee.--++0 seees++- +++ $15,040,749 05 growing popularity of the service. The receipt 


in small sume, at a large number of offices, of 
anaggregate of $2,000,000, and the payment 


tional wires, purchase of patent-, Xc....... 4,091,453 15}of this amount at otber offices, involving the 


handling of the $4,000,000, has been attanded 
oy an aggregate loss to the company during the 


dends are paid as reutal wets eeecerseeeeeees 1,301,985 45] year, from errors and defalcations, of only $110. 
Peter Con tt ah Company's stock ***8 "| Daring the 8 ime time a larger sum bas accumu 
(a7-717 eiMisea-toccapoed ecogeseosee ... 1,173,509 06] ‘ted in the treasury of the company from cases 


wh-re it was impossible to find either the trans- 
feree or the person making the deposit for trane- 
fer. This branch of the service is under the im- 
nediate charge of vice-president Mumford, who 
prepared the rules and r egulations for the con- 
fact of the business. In view of the euccers 
which has attended their operation, this jepecific 
acknowledgement seems to be due to him. 


THE NEW BUILDING, 

At the close of the fiscal year,Jone 30th, 1874, 
the account with the new building presented 
the following exhibit: 

Paid on account of real estate....... + + -#855,000 00 
Paid to architects and contractors.... «+2 683,511 25 
Paid engraving, printing, commission on sale 
and other expenses of negotiating the bonds. 17,190 81 


rrr So-cneee $beesenssoens 21,369 56 
Interest on DONAS.....ccceececeseserees Prades 04,163 19 








$1,781,234 81 
Of this sum $1,500,000 is represented by the 
bonds of the company due in 1902, and the bal. 
ance, $281,234 81, bas been paid oat of current 
earnings. 





To the latter may now be added the |struction from Decatur northwest to Peoria, 
further sum of $153,080 98, paid during the ‘about 70 miles. 


This invention, which they have christened the 
Quadiuplex has been in successfol operation be- 
tween our New York and Boston offices for the 
list two weeks, and is satisfactorily performing 
“n amount of work upon one wire quite equal to 
the capacity of four wires worked with the ordi- 
sary Mor e apparatur, ° bad i 

I have given much peisonal attention to the 
development of this invention, in the belief that 
ifit could be utilig d to the extent claimed by 
itsiaventors it would solve satisfactorily the 
most difficult problem which has ever been pre- 
sented to the managers of telegraph companies, 
and that is: How to provide for the rapidly in- 
creas'nz volume of business without an annual 
expenditure fur the erection of additional lines 
and wires that would prevent the payment of 
taasone ble dividends to stockholders, So much 
has been accomplished already, and in eo short 
‘atime, that it seems more likely that these 
predictions will be fully realized, than that the 
fulfilment will fall materially below the promise. 

° ° ° ° ° 


BESUMPTION OF DIVIDENDS. 

My last annnal report concluded as follows— 
* With the increase of wires already provided 
and now in progress, the capacity of which the 
Duplex apparatus will be able todouble at small 
Cost, it is believed that the constantly increas- 
ing volume of business, the growth of which 
will be stimula'ed by the present low and uni- 
form rates, can be succsesfully handled with a 
less annual investment in new construc'ion than 
has heretofore been ty; so that, with 
competition checked, and in process of being ex- 
tinzuished. the percentage of expenses may be 
reduced, and the patieace of the stockholders 
rewarded at an early day, by the resumption of 
regular dividende.”’ 

This prediction bas already beon verified. At 

the semi-inoual meeting of the directors, held 
on the 3rd day of Jone last, a dividend of two 
per cent., payable out of the net profits for the 
quarter ended June 30tb, was declared. The 
profits for that quarter were $762,029 44. On 
the 2d day of September avother dividend, for 
the quarter ending September 80th, was declar- 
ed, ‘The profits of the second quarter were $832,- 
993 85. The excess of profits for the two quar- 
ters, over the amount required to pay the two 
dividends, is $243,875. 
It is the intention of the directors to continue 
the policy inaugurat:d at the June meeting, and 
to divide the net profits qu rterly hereafter, and 
to provide otherwire for the payment of such 
property, as it may be deemei advisable to 
acquire. 





Wicr1aM Orton, President. 


Sanne 
ConsoLiDATION OF KaiLRoaps iN ILLINoIs —An 
agreement of consolidation has been made be- 
tw en the Paris and Decatur, and the Peoria, 
Atlanta and Decatur Railwav Companies. The 
name of the covsolidated company will be the 
Illinois Midland R R. Company. The Paris and 
Decstur Road extends from ajunction with the 
Vandalia Live at Farrington, 90 miles. The 
Peorio, Atlanta and Decatar is now under con- 
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INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


NEW YORK, January 28ru, 1874. 
Ja THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 
CEMBER, 1873: 
Pre riums received on Marine Risks from !st 
Jan., 1873, to 31st Dec., 1873...... secccnoe@hSll, 114 22 


Premiums on Policies not marked otf Ist 
uary, 1873... eorcccceveccoccccoccocs BS 219,160 70 70 





Total amount of Marine Premiums....$8,723,274 92 9 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 
to 3lat December, 1873.2... .0+000+000+000$6,290,016 7 
Losses paid during the sam 
PCTION..c.ccccsececeee sooee a $2,960,882 49 
Estee of Premiums and Ex- 
janes sees cecceeees $1,258,319 26 
he Ceapeny, has the followin assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 





City, Bank and other Stocks....++++++++++$8,567,105 C0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... "467, 000 0€ 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimuted at........-ceee0. 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and bills Receivable... ee 2,833,302 27 
Cash in Bank.ecccccccoccceccssesccccecseees 521,340 19 


Total amount of Assets........+++++.$15,613,642 52 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstangling certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lega 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease, 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, tae payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company «vs cue year ending 
31st December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES, 

Wituiam H. Wee, 
Suerrakp Ganpy, 
Gonrpon W. Burnnam, 
Fareperick Cuauncy, 
Cuanrces P. Borperr, 
FRANcIs Skippy, 
Rost. B. Minturn, 
Rosekr L. Stewart, 
Wiis E. Bunker, 
James G. DeForest, 
Avexanper V. Biar 
Cuances D, Levenieu, 
Josian O. Low, 
Cuances H. Marews iy 
Avo.ru Lemoyne, 
Groner W. Lane, 
Avam T. Sackeir, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray, 


J D. JONES, President, 
CULARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 


J. D. Jones, 

Cua, aues Dennis, 

W UH. H. Moore, 
Hexry Co.rt, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuances H. Russecr, 
Lowe.t Hotsrook, 
Rovyat Puevrs, 
Lavin Lane, 

James Bayer, 

Dantat 8S. MILLER, 
Wa. Srvnais, 

Henry K. Bocert, 
Wituram E. Dopar, 
Josern GaILLarp, JR), 
©. A. Hann, 

Jauxs Low, 

Joun D. Hew err, 
B. J. How.ann, 
Bexs. Baucock, 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


3 
° | Sw 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 





CITY OF MONTRUAL...... 
CITY OF ANTWERP... ——— Oct. 31,10 A. M. 
CITY OF CHESTER.... Saturday, Nov. 1 . P. M. 
CITY OF RICHMOND.., .. (Saturday, Nov. 14, 9 A M. 
CITY OF NEW YORK......Saturday, Nov. 21,2 P. M. 


RATES OF PASSAGE, 


Saturday, Oct. 24, 2 P. M. 





TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 





CUNARD EINE. 
EstaBLisHep 1840. 
The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 

FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
ey Class, £18. ™ 





en, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Drarrts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general ie x ppl at the 
Company’s Office, 15 1 15 BROADWAY, NE 

Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY = Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 

000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the — _—— guarantee for safety and avoidance 
“grees 





‘couthesty route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 





SPAIN.. CANADA... 
yet GREECE . 
ITALY... THE QU 
FRANCE ENGLAND 
HOLLAND. HELVETIA 
JENMARK ERIN..... 


One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool sevecceeee$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin ge Pes Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage oa greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


The he Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
ork. The cs Sea in water-tight compartments, pint 
are spar-dec jing every for the com- 
fort of g speed, safety and com- 





o 3, an 
fort, with economy. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE STATE LINE. 











TO GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 





W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 





(7) Seven per cent Bonds, 


16), SIX PERCENT, WATER LOAN 


STATE AND CITY, 
FOR SALE. 


GEORGE K. SISTARE, 
24 24 Nassau sau Street. NEW YORK 


[ron and Steel Rails. 
Railroad Securities Negotiated. 


William A. Guest & Co., 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 1852, 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MLNES and INSURANCE, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
#1VE DOLLABS PER ANNUM in Advance 














State or Nevapa, 
Stare or Inpiana, 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Strate or Virernia, 
Srare oF Groroia, State OF ALABAMA, 
ats OF FLoRipa, Srate or Louisiana, 
Strate or MINNesoTA. 

Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 

Weekiy Samines in June. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 


RATES = PASSAGE. 
Cabins —$76 and $80, go! g to d 
Return Tickets—$120 S $i4o, mo. 
lntermediate or Second Cabin—$50 cu rrency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class line or route. 
Steerage office 45 oe, 
For dates of sailing, ink 
AUSTLN BALDW N - C0, Agents, 
72 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE, Mo. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Boston. 
GEO, H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphi 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 














STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY, 


From poe piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 

Utopia, Saturday......Oct. 24) Victoria, Saturday.Nov. 14 
Bolivia, Saturday... Oct. 31 Ethiopia, Saturday.Nov, 21 
Elysia, Saturday. Noy. 7/California, Saturday Nov. 28 
RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


TO ee) Loh ERPOOL, To" Trail 
UEEN TOW N OR BEL 














Cabin, $65 08 
tickets issued at reduced rates. 


Return 








INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other fir.t-class line. 


@@™ Drafts issued for ee ony om amount at lowest rates, 








CABIN, $80 and $90, Gol: ig to di Carryin, Steera, —First Cl 15, 17 and 
~- teuna -~ > cagnnn 9 at iw rate. e 21 p bene ae a colt ss px 

8 A —To an m ve ueensto' 7 
w. Dublin, ‘Deny, Belfast, Revie itambure, |FROM SEY YORK OK BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
a tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
a of Europe, at lowest rates. 
rough Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin peamee, apply at the Company’s 
ce,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
For i need passage, at ul Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRoM PHILADELPHIA : 








*ABBOTSFORD.... oeeseeceeee THURSDAY, Oct. 29 
-ENNSYLVANIA. ° “ Nov. 5 
ILLINOIS......... Sad Nov. 12 

0 ° be Nov. 19 
KENILWORTI 9 Nov. 26 


_ 64> Rates of passage, payable in currency : 
Cabin, $100 and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 
Intermediate Passengere. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK = Catania 
Steame: 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 


LINE, 
sailing TWice a ie 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


86 South Street, New York. 


139" Drafts on England and Ireland. 


Pacific Mail Steamship - Line. 





To California. Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, one. 
San Fragcisco to Hong Kong, $200, gold. 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
follows: 
Coton, Captain J. M. Dow, October 24, at 12 noon. 
Crry or Panama, Capt. J. G. Lewis, Oct. 31, at 12 noon. 
Freight and way passengers only 
And every alternate SAT URDAY t th 


t, 


| STEEL PENS. 

















MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are prised in 15 
ear One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 


and the sale is continually increasing? 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
brated for their elasticity, durability and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GS To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


APPLETONS 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADI- 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Severa) Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLopepta was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re+o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of ial and industrial activity has been commenced. 
Large knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable « explorers of Africa. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
publications of the day, but which ought now to 




















; of the Num- 

















ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 


take their place in permanent and authentic hi 
In preparing the present edition for A, ~ press, it has 
been the aim of the editors to bring down the 





Extra steamers for freight : and bed P gers will be 


in’ ti 





despatched on intervening S 
require. 

Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 
COLORADO...e0006.. 
JAPAN sccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccscccvoccess NOV. It 
For freight and passage, or further information, apy: = 
9 Company’s Otlice, on wharf, foot of Canal street, N 


ork. 
RUFUS ——. 


as ty may 


ss ecccccccocccccccccccocccesOct. 31 


to the latest possi ble dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh roduction 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to oalitie a suc- 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of jitical and 
historical events. 

‘rhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a sui 1 termination. 

% one of the origmal stereotype plates have been used, 
been printed on new type, forming in 
my a new be. aero with the same plan and compass 
but with a far greater pecuniary — 





Sterling Exchange Tables 

By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 

0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, St.. N. Y. 


PRICE. 82.00. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cash Assets Over - $1,000-000, 


The special feature of this Company is that you can 
secure an endowment for yourself at a given age at or- 
dinary Life rates. The popularity of this plan may be 
known by the fact that the Com has increased in 
new business every year since its o: ganization. 


E. C. DOUGHTY, 


General Agent, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Pine Street, New York. 























vn further aatemation, to Com- 
pany et 7 Bo ws? Bowling Green, New ‘uw Tks, 
THERS, Agents. \ 


Two first-class men wanted, and will be paid for their 
servicer, 





in i its 
by longer experience and cnlerged 


H. J. BULLAY, but every page 
naging Director. Superintendent. a 
. oe Gitare and with such i 
HAND BOOK re been suggested 
oF now! 


The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have ded, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scene: AL architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
oe noah = volume. a. will be —— in sixteen 
t it 800 pages, 
fully Mustrated with ¢ veveral thousand | wood Road mg 
and with color Maps. 
PRICE AND 8TYLE %F BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per vol... naooocsononsescosal® 
In Library Leather, per vol.... 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per = 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, 
In Full Morocco, antique, eon, per vol. 10 4 
In Full Russia, per Vol....cccsercccceecceeelO 00 


Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
=. will be issued once in two mont 











*,* Spec en. pages of the “American Cyclopedia, 
showing t ‘ype, i" ustrations, ete., will be sent gratis,o 
applicaaon. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addres r<e Pyblishers, 


bl. APPLETON & CO., 





549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK 











